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Our Own New Year's Resolution 


To the Readers of THE SIGN: 
My Dear Friends: 


In the name of THE SIGN Staff and, more particularly, in the name 
of our Missionary Priests and Sisters in China—-who look to you for help in 
their great and holy work—I wish you a Most Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
May yours be "the dew of heaven and the fat of the earth" during 1925. 


Many of you have already heard of the harrowing fact of the capture 
by bandits of our Sisters and Fathers Matthias and Dominic on their way from 
Hankow to Shenchowfu, the headquarters of the Passionist Missions in China. 


The meagre news we have received tells us that while they were 
robbed, no other harm befell them. For this we are very grateful to God. 
Whatever money or goods they lost can be replaced. We can count on you for 
that. You will not disappoint us. 


The Sisters are at present in Hankow where they will remain until 
they can be assured of a safe passage to Shenchowfu. By the time you read 
this, they may be on their way there. Please don’t forget them in your prayers. 


One of the most pressing needs of Shenchowfu is an orphan asylum 
for the care of the poor and neglected children in that large city. No 
other charitable object could possibly make such a strong appeal to the minds 
and hearts of convinced Catholics. 


The Sisters will devote themselves to the needs of the orphans. But 
first we must get them the orphanage. In a quiet way we have been gathering 
what we can for this building. But we haven’t got nearly enough. 


There are many individual Catholics who could easily build and 
endow the orphanage: but we are not acquainted with them. We are acquainted 
with our generous Subscribers and we know that their generosity will not fail. 


On the back cover of the December Sign we printed an appeal for the 
orphanage, with the statement that if every one of our Subscribers would send 
us the small sum of 14 cents we would have the necessary $10,000. for the 
building. 


In response to that appeal we have received a considerable number 
of answers, containing donations ranging from 14 cents to $10. Of course, the 
larger donations are welcome; but we are quite satisfied with the smaller ones. 


Please don’t think that the small donation asked is too small to 
send. I assure you that it is not too small to be received, and to be 
received with gratitude. Suppose you send us seven 2c. stamps. Easy? 

One of our own resolutions for the New Year is that 1925 will see 


the erection of the first orphanage in the Passionist Mission District of 
China. With the blessing of God and your help that resolution will be kept. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
other Nard hPovealt Of 


P. S. On the back cover you will find a descriptive ad of The 
First Supernatural Bank of China. Please read it now! 
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Current Fact and Comment 


The New Leaf 

M EN stand at the threshold of a new year with 

conflicting emotions. The poet might have 
bid the wild bells to be tolled and pealed in turn 
as the old year departs and the new arrives. Or- 
dinarily men experience gratitude at being spared 
for another year of what this strange old world 
has to offer in the way of achievement and interest. 
A more sombre thought intervenes as one reflects 
upon the flight of time and the uncertainty of the 
term of life. It isthe sombre thought, however, 


that stimulates more effectively to practical resolu- 
Not in the deliberate suppression of such 
eflections can peace of mind be attained, but in 
the determination to confront duty and opportunity 


tions. 


as faith and conscience direct. Any regret one may 
momentarily experience at the thought of leaving 
this world will be absorbed in the reasonable hope 
that such a one will “improve his circumstances by 
migration.” Edward §. Martin in Harper’s leads 
p to this thought impressively although he may 
not put adequate stress on supernatural motives: 


We do not make very good work of dying. One 
eason is that when we undertake it, we are apt to be 
out of health and low in spirits, and are liable to be 
1 state of pain or physical discomfort. That ought 
t to be but so it is. We ought to go out like the last 
t of candle-wick when the last drop of paraffin is 
ne, with no more than just a flicker to say it is 
end. And so it happens sometimes. But not 
ny of us do so well. Most people die much before 
eir time (if they are useful people), before they 
n be spared or their companions are ready to part 
ith them. That tends to make dying a good deal 
s enjoyable than by rights it ought to be. After 
ne gets along far enough in maturity, the people of 
is time whom he knows about, and who knew the 
tld that he knew, drop off in ceaseless succession, 
eping one reminded how precarious and experimental 
ir hold on this world really is, and how far what 
we call living is from the whole of life. History is an 
i a notice. It is all about the departed and what 
did here. It would be still more interesting if 
t told what has happened to them since, and maybe, 
in what we pious people call the Lord’s good time, 
t will. Undoubtedly a great many of them improved 
eir circumstances by migration. Most of us believe 
that, and surely we need to. 
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A Limpias Prodigy 

ILGRIMS still flock in large numbers to the 

shrine of the marvellous Crucifix at Limpias. 
From the record of recent prodigies we reproduce 
this description attested to by Doctor Pinel del 
Arrila in the journal, El Dio de Palencia under 
date of last July. Of course the miraculous here is 
so classified only on the Doctor’s human testimony. 

“While Don John Martin Palentino was preach- 
ing with great fervor in the church at Limpias, 
where the famous and miraculous Crucifix is now 
venerated, and while he was bitterly lamenting the 
outrages offered to the Divine Majesty at the present 
day through the frequent and enormous sins of 
blasphemy, the profanation of the Sunday, and 
particularly through the indecency and immodesty 
of dress among women, the sacred image changed 
from white to a dark grey color, and in the precise 
moment at which the preacher uttered the words: 
“fan inch lower at the bosom and an inch less at the 
skirt would be even a public offense against decency 
punishable by penal law,” the color of the Christ 
turned almost black and diffused about it such a 
dense darkness as to obscure even the electric lights 
set to reflect upon the countenance. The eyes of 
the Christ continued to gleam brightly, but with a 
sinister air, and those eyes usually so sweet and full 
of resignation, assumed a hard and menacing look, 
so much so that many of those present, under an 
irresistable impulse, fell upon their knees, breaking 
forth into loud cries for pardon and mercy and 
promises of amendment. 

“We are assured that this transformation was a 
true phenomenon, supernatural and miraculous. 
We are convinced that it was not caused by optical 
illusion, since it appeared and disappeared deliber- 
ately with a clearly visible movement as that of 
living being, thus quite surpassing natural laws and 
entering the sphere of the truly miraculous. All 
this is especially confirmed if we reflect that the 
transformation was beheld not only by the credul- 
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ous, but also, and even more clearly and impres- 
sively, by the incredulous.” 


A Christian Chinese General 
. we should expect that our mis- 


sions in China would thrive in proportion to 
the stable condition of the government. Of course 
that government is not functioning normally with 
each province under the control of a military gover- 
nor maintaining his own army independently of 
the central authority and diverting the revenues to 
his own enterprises. Hence keen interest was 
aroused when the cables recently announced that a 
Christian general, Feng Yuhsiang, had suddenly 
gained the advantage in the very complicated civil 
war. It is too early to judge what sort of Christi- 
anity this general has assimilated or whether he 
seriously proposes to apply Christian principles in 
bringing order out of chaos. He is an evangelical 
convert and the evangelicals are proud of him. 
Commenting on his promotion early in the year 
to the rank of marshal, China’s Millions pointed 
out that it was an office that would bring en- 
larged opportunities for “witnessing for Christ.” 
We learn from the Missionary Review of the 
World that a few months previously his‘ wife, 
who had been a great help in his work, par- 
ticularly in conducting Bible classes for the 
wives of officers and men, died in the Peking 
Hospital, leaving five children. Doubtless the 
need of this family for care hastened his second 
marriage, the bride being a graduate of the Good- 
rich School for Girls at Tungshien and of Yen- 
ching College, Peking. She is an active Christian 
worker, and at the time of her marriage was 
secretary of the Peking Y. W. C. A. Feng was 
appointed a delegate to the Methodist General Con- 
ference in April. Rev. H. T. Liufang baptized 
General Feng eleven years ago and is now his pastor 
in Peking. He told of a service which he con- 
ducted in March at which, in the presence of 
General Feng and his army, 3,200 men were in- 
dividually baptized. 

An editorial writer in the Boston Herald does not 
seem to be seriously impressed with Feng’s trans- 
formation through baptism. Referring to the 
alliance between Feng and the Manchurian director, 
Chang Tso-lin, he says, “With more than ordinary 
cunning they have stolen a march upon the govern- 
ment at Peking, rent its army by subterfuge, 
sedition and mutiny, causing the flight of its loyal 
commander-in-chief, Marshal Wu Pei-fu, and 
started in upon the looting which is the glorified 
goal of traitors.” ‘This writer continues: 


General Feng says that he is a Christian. So was 
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Judas. Feng was trained and promoted to military 
eminence by Marshal Wu, the talented and patriotic 
commander-in-chief, and in this war was put in 
position with a force of 40,000 efficient soldiers at 
the frontier post of Shanghaikwan to check the ad- 
vance of Chang from Manchuria, But somehow 
Chang got into communication and made terms with 
him, and one night Feng stole away by train to Peking 
with his army, leaving an unguarded gap for the 
entrance to Chang with his Russians and Japanese, 
and seized the capital, President and ministers whom 
it had been his duty to defend. 

Could treachery plunge to a lower depth? Yes. 
Feng, the pupil and protege of Wu, has issued a pro- 
clamation offering a reward of $100,000 for the 
capture alive of that faithful general. That, of course 
is Chang’s money, which his new servant, Feng, is 
ready to disburse. But we may hear soon of the safe 
arrival of Marshal Wu at Shanghai or Chenju, where 
representatives of the provinces of central China are 
assembling with a possibility of the eight Yangtze 
valley provinces forming a government capable of 
isolating the Chang-Feng government at Peking. 


Hence we find China’s affairs again reduced to 
periodical chaos with however, the novel feature of 
a professed Christian in control. In the meantime, 
suspending our judgment, we can only let sub- 
sequent events witness to the propriety of his 
military conduct and justify the confidence placed 
in him by his Christian associates. We find that 
confidence echoed in the review of a “Life of 
General Feng” thus: “As a remarkable story of 
the transforming power of the Gospel of Christ, 
the history of the great christian chinese general 
has few equals. The record is stimulating to faith, 
hope and love.” 


Free Air 
F  Vataptig gp ib publishing house submitted 


to us the text recently broadcasted from 
Schenectady announcing and recommending a book 
by the most famous American modernist. ‘The 
publishers suggest that it would be “news” to our 
readers that a commercial concern was giving a 
religious book this kind of publicity. 

The radioed message included the statement that 
the book would be distasteful to some, lauded the 
intellectual liberation wrought through modern 
scholarship, referred to the naive acceptance of the 
Scriptures as traditional bibliolatry, and, in general, 
assumed that all “the wisdom, insight, courage and 
spiritual power necessary for the redemption of the 
souls and societies of men” had been commandeered 
by the modernists. 

For so remarkable a compliment we do not know 
what pressure was brought to bear on the broadcast- 
ing company by the publishers or the enterprising 
preacher of whose books, it was further stated, a 
million copies had been sold. It is quite possible that 
they would have impartially extended the like favot 








to one wishing to propagate the views of the 
fundamentalists. 

The incident emphasizes how rapidly the radio 
has taken its place as a means of every sort of pro- 
paganda. How slow and ineffectual the printing 
press in its marvellous mechanical development of 
speed as a means of reaching the masses in contrast 
with the turn of a knob in the quiet of a million 
homes! And even though they be not constrained 
by censorship or legal enactments, how necessary 
should we not deem it that those in control of the 
radio should share with the producers of our litera- 
ture a sense of solicitude for the faith and morals 
if their audiences! 

There is reason to believe that the American 
Radio Association is determined to prevent such 
promiscuous use of the radio for harmful prop- 

aganda. One very popular broadcasting station was 
reprimanded by this Association for allowing a 
certain producer to broadcast the startling qualifi- 
cations on which he would accept candidates as 
chorus girls for his new show. 


Ireland’s Transition 


UR solicitude about the new order in Ireland 

should be centred upon the ideals and sense 
of responsibility actuating those who are entrusted 
with the new system and machinery of government. 
Their patriotism, their purity of motive, their wis- 
dom in establishing the Nation on terms of com- 
promise will be attested by the manner in which 
they will seize free opportunities to incorporate 
national traditions and bring to realization the 
ancient aspirations of the people. 

It cannot be denied that education and literature 
are intimately related to those traditions and aspir- 
ations. Anyone conversant with those traditions 
ani aspirations should expect Ireland to rank high 
in national morality. And, religion apart, those 
traditions and yearnings have been moulded largely 
through education and literature. Is it possible that 
in Ireland these sources of national morale are now 
subject to contamination at the hands of a few 
who are aliens to the ancient faith and culture and 
who, through strange circumstances, have been ad- 
mitted into the national councils? 

ihe Cross, published by the Passionist Fathers 
at the Irish capital, allowing for the difficulties and 
unforeseen forces that must be coped with in a 
period of transition, frankly warns that there are 
powerful influences at work which do not desire 
the future education of the people to be either 
Catholic or national. Attention is called in particu- 
lar to the activities of a small literary clique in 
Dublin who seem to be determined to take control 
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of the intellectual life of the country and to run 
it according to their own standards, their own 


writings being entirely cast in an English mould. 
To quote: 


We showed by quotations from their official organ 
that they — the self-appointed apostles of the new 
“culture”—looked on the “mere Irish” in much the 
same way as Spenser did in the Elizabethan era. The 
editor of the Irish Statesman took it upon himself 
to lecture those whom he styled “our barbarians,” and 
in the same paper Senator Yeats observed pithily that 
the Irishman” had every quality of the negro except 
his music.” 

Within the past few weeks the new “culturists” have 
put another organ of light and learning before the 
public. It is edited apparently by one of the younger 
members of the group, an obscure individual upon 
whom Senator Yeats, in his capacity as Tailteann 
adjudicator, bestowed a literary merit award. An 
extract from the leading article of the first issue will 
give our readers an idea of the purpose of this publi- 
tation, and at the same time illustrate the audacity 
of its promoters. ‘“We are Catholic,” they state, “but 
of the school of Pope Julius the Second and of the 
Medicean Popes, who ordered Michael Angelo and 
Raphael to paint on the walls of the Vatican the 
doctrine of the Platonic Academy of Florence, the 
reconciliation of Gallilee and the Parnassus”.... The 
Bishops are then taken to task by these “Catholics with 
a ‘but’” who characterize the style of their Pastorals 
as vague, rancid and coarse........ Mr. Yeat’s contribution 
is a piece of verse on an unsavory mythological sub- 
ject, an effusion which we can describe only as a piece 
of thinly-veiled indecency. The later Yeats seems 
desirous of following in the footsteps of Joyce whose 
foul writings he went out of his way recently to ap- 
praise as works of genius....Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
contribution to the new culture is a story called “The 
Madonna of the Slieve Dun.” It is a piece of blas- 
phemous filth, and a calculated outrage on Catholic 
feeling and sentiment, without a shred of artistry or 
literary merit to redeem its scurillity. 

Now we tell these people plainly that the decent- 
minded Catholic people of this country are not going 
to tolerate these attacks on their faith and morals. 
The blood that has been spilled on the hillsides of 
Ireland in these last tragic years in order to secure 
the measure of freedom which we enjoy was not shed 
for the purpose of giving these anti-Catholic writers 
a liberty to spread a perverted culture among our 
people. 


There is more in this warning vein and it all 
recalls for us the lines of the lamented Miss Guiney 
addressed to “The Outbound Republic,” as it were 
to Erin: 

Thy cloistral hour is done; 

Thy shy and innocent foot 

Is white on the stranger’s stair; 

Unto what end? Beloved! 

I have heard thee sigh; 

What if now 

Thou failest, our saint, our star! 
Between thy Father’s tomb, : 

And the throne of the glittering world! 


The New Tower of Babel 


HE world has made much progress since work 
on the Tower of Babel ceased. It will be 


remembered that work on that great structure was 
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brought to a sudden halt by a confusion of tongues. 
No such difficulty stands in the way of the modern 
world. Bishop Manning ignores the incident and 
renews his drive for the $12,000,000 still necessary 
for the completion of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. Of course, no one believes that there 
is a confusion of tongues in the establishment over 
which he presides. The majority speak English, 
even though there is a lack of conviction in the 
tones. In the Protestant Episcopal Church there 
is confusion worse confounded—there is a con- 
fusion of opinion, and opinion is not Faith—a fact 
which will give the structure when complete no 
more meaning than the Woolworth Building. It 
would be difficult to imagine St. Paul preaching 
at its dedication, “for our preaching which was to 
you, was not, It Is, and, It Is Not. For the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ who was preached among you 
by us, by me, and Sylvanus, and Timothy, was 
not, It Is and It Is Not, but, It Is, was in Him.” 
(2. Cor. 1/18-19). He would hardly recognize 
there “the pillar and ground of truth,” nor would 
he behold there a uniform acceptance of “one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism.” ° 

“And therefore the name thereof was called 
Babel, because there the language of the whole 
earth was confounded.” 


Exaggerated ? 


HERE has been considerable protest by con- 
servative publishers against the wholesale 
denunciation of current literature. They remind 
us that exaggeration is not only unfair but ineffectu- 
al and they claim that to classify the current output 
of books as demoralizing in the mass is an 
exaggeration. 

We do not consider the protest fully justifiable. 
And this particularly if under current literature we 
include certain translations that survive in popular 
editions chiefly because of their salacious appeal. 
A young lady of Venice and her father disputed 
the propriety of her reading a book by M. Zola. 
The matter being submitted to the famous French 
author himself, he replied, “I do not write for 
young ladies, and I do not think that every kind of 
reading is good for brains which are still in the 
process of development.” Before defining exag- 
geration we should say where we draw the line in 
the present vogue of writing frankly. Moreover, 
it were better to err on the side of exaggeration 
where youth is so largely concerned. It is not only 
the moralists who point to the present moral slump 
especially in fiction. Arthur Henderson in The 
Forum discourses thus with a noted contemporary: 


Contemporary fiction seems to be taking a definite 
turn for the worse. The most revolting novels, filled 
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with the grossest lubricity and most lurid sensuality, 
are found on every bookstall; and may be bought by 
your innocent daughter without suspicion. Since Zola 
and the era of *. the public is pretty generally 
agreed that fiction can no longer be written solely 
for the “jeune fille.” I suspect the influence of Freud 
and the “libido” school of thought is exercising a 
pernicious influence upon contemporary fiction .. . 
If both realistic and romantic fiction are perverting 
and demoralizing the youth of to-day,.are not greater 
watchfulness of parents and more rigid control of pub- 
lishers and legal authorities clearly desired? 


An Anniversary 


O* the recent anniversary of Cardinal New- 
man’s reception into the Church by the Ven. 
Father Dominic, Mass was offered for the work 
and intentions of the Converts’ Aid Society at the 
shrine of St. Paul of the Cross in the church of 
SS. John and Paul, Rome, (the Mother House of 
the Passionists), in Westminster Cathedral, at St. 
Helen’s, Lancaster, where the body of Ven. 
Dominic lies buried, at St. Charles’s House, Hat- 
field, in the presence of Cardinal Bourne, and in 
fifty other churches. 


N. B. for the Holy Year 


N his Apostolic Decree, referring to the suspen- 
sion of indulgences outside of Rome during 
the Holy Year, the Holy Father declares that he 
sees no reason for modifying the rule of his pre- 
decessors. He reminds us that for the modern 
pilgrim the journey to the Holy City is far from 
being the inconvenient or perilous undertaking it 
was in former times. And there are reasons now 
especially urgent that the faithful flock in great 
numbers to the centre of Catholic unity. They 
will thereby foster the spirit of peace and charity 
among themselves, and will present an impressive 
spectacle to sincere and well-disposed non-Catholics. 
From the same Decree we quote: “Of those in- 
dulgences which are granted for the living. We 
will that the following remain entire and in force: 

I. The indulgences in the hour of death. 

II. The indulgence which all may gain as 
often as they recite the Angelic Salutation, or its 
seasonable substitute, at the ringing of the bell. 

III. The indulgences granted to those who 
devoutly visit the churches where the most august 
Sacrament is exposed at the time of the Forty Hours. 

IV. The indulgences granted to those who 
either accompany the august Sacrament when it is 
carried to the sick, or provide a candle or torch 
to be borne by another on such occasions. 

V. (The Portiuncula at Assisi. ) 

VI. The indulgences which Cardinals, Nuncios, 
Archbishops and Bishops are accustomed to impart 
either by blessing or other usual form.” 





Montmartre 
The National Basilica 


of the Sacred ‘Heart 


By GapriEv Francis Powers 


IGH up above the city of Paris, 
up on the hill known throughout 
the Middle Age as the Mount 
of the Martyrs in memory of 
S. Denys, the patron of France 
who suffered there, high above 
the centres of and 
pleasure, high even above those aerial haunts where 
student artists and poets live in joyous poverty, close 

to the sky, soars the majestic basilica of Montmartre. 

The capital spreads beneath it, a vast panorama 
n which at intervals domes and spires stand out 
above a sea of roofs, and areas of green denote 
gardens and parks, the whole view divided by the 
shining, winding Seine as it threads its way between 
the stone embankments. But the roar of the huge 
metropolis scarcely reaches that exalted spot over 
which a solemn silence broods, walls, cupolas and 
owers of a stone that is almost white in color, 

standing forth in dazzling splendor against the vivid 
blue of the heavens. 

At the summit of the facade is the great statue of 
the Sacred Heart, a nobly commanding figure, with 
an air that is kingship, mastery, leadership, triumph, 


business 


and yet, in the expression of the face is a pathos, 


a sorrow blended with asking, as though the sculptor 


had remembered that reproach that “the Heart 
which has loved men so much that It has spared 
nothing, even to emptying and exhausting Itself to 
prove to them Its love, receives from the greater 
number of them only coldness and ingratitude in 
return.” One hand points to the Heart, the other 
is outstretched as though to invite and plead. 

This magnificent pile of the cathedral is a 
national act of reparation and of supplication, the 
ex-voto of a whole people who, in giving it, have 
desired to give themselves with it, and the dedica- 
tion reads across the front of it: Sacratissimo Cordi 
Jesu Gallia poenitens et devota (To the most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, France repentant and 
devout.) Adoration of the Sacred Eucharistic 
Heart of Jesus, with the Blessed Sacrament éxposed, 
is held in the basilica incessantly day and night. 


WORD in regard to the history of the great 
sanctuary will not be amiss. Already in the 
seventeenth century, at the time of the Revelations 


made to Blessed Margaret Mary of the Order of 
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STATUE OF THE SACRED HEART BY MICHEL 


the Visitation, her divine Visitor expressed the de- 
sire that His Heart should be known, loved and 
acknowledged everywhere throughout the whole 
world, but He seemed also to ask in a special manner 
for the worship of France, and He made a special 
promise on condition that the entire nation should 
consecrate itself to Him. 

It is worthy of remembrance that He chose to 
appear in France, the country which holds pre- 
eminence over all others as a missionary of the 
Faith, and the words in which Margaret Mary set 
down the message spoken to her are explicit: “Our 
Lord, wishing to make use of France to atone for 
the outrages He has received since His Passion, asks 
for the erection of an edifice to the glory of His 
Divine Heart, in order to receive there the con- 
secration of the whole of France.” 

It is said that this order was conveyed to the 
monarch then reigning, Louis XIV, but he did not 
heed it. Louis XVI, in the midst of his great 
sorrews, was persuaded to consecrate his kingdom 
to the Sacred Heart, but he was not able to effect 
his desire in full. The Revolution, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Commune—all poured their 
horrors over the country, and the consecration still 
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remained unmade. Two Catholic laymen, who had 
taken refuge at Poitiers and were witnesses of the 
lamentable condition to which their country had 
been reduced, bethought them of the promise of 
the Sacred Heart. ‘They set on foot an association 
of prayer and penance, approved by ecclesiastical 
authority, with the special end of making reparation 
to the Sacred Heart, and joined with this was the 
Oeuvre du Voeu National, the publication at large 
and the quest for funds wherewith to erect that 
shrine of the Sacred Heart and of the national con- 
secration for which the Divine Pleader had been 
waiting for such a long time. 


HE names of Legentil and of Rohault de 
Fleury deserve to be remembered, for they 
set in motion all the forces of Catholic France, and 
their Vow of Poitiers aroused all the enthusiasm, 
all the zeal of response with which noble-hearted 
France leaps to the appeal of Christ. The salva- 
tion of France and the triumph of the Church, that 
was the proposed end, but unless the Government 
could be induced to enter into the project, the pro- 
moters feared it would never be possible to have a 
valid public consecration of the country to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ. 

The Archbishop of Paris had the faith and the 
courage to lay the plans before the National As- 
sembly, and it is certainly a matter of great wonder 
that, after a hot debate, he won his point, a special 
law was passed, and by a majority of 244 votes, the 
Assembly decreed it a matter of “public utility” 
that a monument should be erected to the Sacred 
Heart. The Archbishop, Monseigneur Guibert, 
was authorized to purchase a fitting site and if 
necessary to expropriate its occupants. 

He selected, because he felt that the basilica 
“could not be anywhere else,” Montmartre, the 
holy mountain of Paris. It had indeed a wealth 
of religious memories. The martyrdom of St. 
Denys and his followers, the Apostles of France; 
the presence of the abbey of Benedictine Nuns 
established there in 1133 and of their church 
(which alone remains as S. Pierre de Montmartre), 
consecrated by Pope Eugene III in Person, St. 
Bernard and the Abbot Peter of Cluny assisting 
the Pontiff; the memory of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
and of his first companions who pronounced their 
vows at Montmartre on the feast of the Assumption 
of Our Lady, in the year 1534; and, finally, the 
fact that Blessed John Eudes, an ardent advocate 
of the Sacred Heart, caused a special Office of the 
Sacred Heart to be recited there years before the 
Revelations of Paray-le-Monial. 

The first stone of the great sanctuary was laid 
on June 16, 1875, and the last on August 2, 1914, 


















the date of the entry of France into the World 
War. 


COMPETITION was made to select the 

architect, and the design of Abadie accepted. 
At first glance, one is tempted to say that the style 
is Romanesque, but a certain inflation and then 
dwindling of the cupolas, suggestive of Constanti- 
nople, a certain bulging on the line in the round 
arches of the interior, and an unquestionable adop- 
tion of Byzantine modes of decoration, presently 
incline one to the opinion that the early Christian 
East has been studied as a model. 

As you observe the mass of the structure from 
the outside it is the vast cupola, set over the middle 
of the church, which is most dominant. In shape 
it is a little like a bee-hive, with a fleeing upward 
of the out-line, as it rises delicately to the base of 
the lantern, small snuffer top, and cross of gold. 
Around it, four minor cupolas are disposed sym- 
metrically. The summit of the apse is rounded and 
crowned at its highest point by a bronze gilt figure 
of St. Michael, triumphantly thrusting his spear 
through the infernal dragon. 

Directly behind the apse, in fact engaged in it 
which not all critics have liked, is the campanile, 
outwardly square, and sectioned into three stages; 
the lower one, which encloses within it the Lady 
Chapel situated at the head of the church; the 
belfry proper, opening long, narrow windows of 
great height between the solid piers of the angles; 
and the upper portion, gallery on four ample arches, 
surmounted by the drum, snuffer roof and lantern. 
In this upper portion the chimes or “carillon” are 
swung while the great bell of the basilica La 
Savoyarde, rung only on very solemn occasions, on 
account of its great weight and tremendous vibra- 
tion, had to be placed low in the same tower, just 
over the Chapel of Our Lady. 

The fagade of the basilica consists of a project- 
ing three arch portico, flanked by supporting piers, 
and surmounted by three smaller arches in the face 
of the church proper. These are flanked by turrets 
and minature domes. We have noted already the 
culminating niche, under a roof shelter, which 
holds the commanding statue of the Sacred Heart. 
Beneath it, in uncial letters of fine design is the 
prayer of the world to the saving Heart of its 
Maker: Cor Jesu Sacratissimum Miserere Nobis, 
(Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us.) 
The sculptures round about the vast image record 
the mercy of that Heart. On one side the pelican, 
nourishing her young from the blood of her own 
breast; at the other, the hen gathering her brood 
beneath the shelter of her wings. 

The reliefs in the tympans of the two lateral 
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arches are particularly fine. The Christ, seated 
at the well, speaks with the Samaritan woman: 
“If thou didst know the gift of God, and who he 
is that saith to thee, give me to drink; thou perhaps 
wouldst have asked of him,.... and the water that 
He will give shall become in thee a fount spring- 
ing up into life everlasting.” A symbol here no 
doubt of the love holding out hands to implore our 
love, when, if we did but know who asks, we should 
be prostrate at His feet; and the love He gives 
would be a living spring in us to life eternal. The 
second relief is that sublime scene of repentance 
and of pardon, the Magdalen at the feet of Christ. 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee.... Thy faith hath 


saved thee.... Go in peace.” 


ITHIN the portico, as we approach to 
. enter the basilica, we find three noble doors, 
attained by steps, and here too the chisel has been 
busy, carving over each door a scene that alludes 
with great appropriateness to the Sacred Heart. In 
the centre the Crucifixion, Mary with that wan 
face of her’s wherein the sorrow that will never 
end is stamped, looks up at her dead Son. John, 
who will witness to this, stands opposite, and the 
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Roman soldier, with his spear steadied for the blow, 
drives hard into the blood-drained Body, near the 
region of the heart. “And immediately there came 
forth blood and water, and he that saw it hath 
given testimony: and his testimony is true.” 

The sculptor has selected for the figure of that 
piercing, the relief over the right door: Moses 
strikes the rock with his staff, and sweet water, 
that will quench the thirst of all those who crave 
drink in the arid wilderness) gushes plenteously 
forthwith. In the third sculpture, the risen Christ 
stands before Thomas who has said that he will 
not believe: “Bring hither thy hand and put it into 
my side, and be not faithless but believing.” 

The interior of the basilica, to sketch it rapidly, 
presents a broad nave with sides aisles, and lateral 
chapels opening upon them. ‘The sanctuary and 
choir are raised above short curving flights of stairs, 
and an ambulatory circles around them. A screen 
wall surrounds the altar and is pierced with 
windows that look upon the ambulatory, while in 
each of these open arches hangs a great lamp made 
in the shape of those interesting seventh century, 
crown votive-lamps preserved at Monza and Cluny. 
The rounded apse assumes the line of a sea-shell, 
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each of the six scallops being the bay or absidiole of 
a chapel on the ambulatory; and the seventh, or 
head chapel, that of Our Lady, holding the centre 
between the others and occupying, as we have seen, 
the ground floor of the belfry. 


HE High Altar is exceedingly beautiful: made 

of marble of Siena which has the hue of old 
ivory veined with pale umber, it offers a table five 
metres long and of one piece. On the face beneath 
the mensa, the Sacred Heart is carved at the centre, 
surmounted by a cross and crowned with thorns; 
the Eucharistic decoration of vines and wheat is 
combined with lilies, and the inscription in uncial 
characters reads from side to side, parted by the 
emblem of the Heart: Et continuo exivit Sanguis 
et Aqua, (And immediately there came forth blood 
and water.) The reredos, ornamented with borders 
of colored enamel and gold, bears upon the higher 
central portion, above the Tabernacle, a high relief 
of the Crucifixion, an exquisite carving by Lefebvre 
and, in the spandrels of the arch, Seraphim worked 
in cloisonné enamel with wings of gold. 

At each side, under arches decorating the flat 
slab, the Apostles are carved in the marble and the 
background is overlaid with gold. The ornamental 
design is made up of roses of several hues inter- 
mingled with the blue thistle of the hills. This is 
not the only place where the thistle is used in the 
decorations of the basilica, and it seems by its 
harshness and thorny leaves and spikes, to have 
signified to the artists an emblem of the Passion. 

The so-called “exposition” surmounting the high 
altar is in the form of a temple of pure Byzantine 
style on slender columns, within which two pros- 
trate angels of solid silver uphold the support for 
the monstrance. This precious work of the gold- 
smith was executed by Poussielgue with oriental 
richness. 

The floor of the sanctuary is another work of 
art, geometric outlines of pure white marble inter- 
mingling with and enclosing designs of great 
delicacy and minute beauty in various colors and 
gold, in the manner of the Cosmati. At the centre 
a Byzantine cross is surrounded by a crown of 
thorns, and a note of solid color appears in the 
shields of the three Popes,.and of the three Cardinal 
Archbishops of Paris under whom the basilica was 
erected: Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X; Guibert, 
Richard, and Amette. 

Ranged around the sanctuary are the choir-stalls, 
backed against the screen wall; the upper portion 
is of cedar of Lebanon, the supports carved with all 
the flora of France, and the faces adorned with 
delicate teck-wood mosaics in patterns. In the 
back of each stall of the upper row, the figure of a 
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Prophet is executed in what looks like a painting in 
browns and yellows, but the whole scheme is 
carried out in woods of natural color, inlaid without 
dye or stain, thirty-seven different trees contributing 
their varied and beautiful shades to these eighteen 
pictures that pigment never touched. 


HAT draws the crowds to Montmartre, 

however, is not the splendor and beauty of 
material objects, but that Something which is ex- 
posed upon the altar day and night in the great 
golden monstrance, and before which the adoration 
and the reparation of a whole people ascends in- 
cessantly, like clouds of fragrant incense. Even 
the tourists at Montmartre—and they are many— 
steal quietly around the aisles impressed by the 
silence and by the unquestionable atmosphere of 
prayer. 

In the morning, and sometimes beginning at mid- 
night, Mass after Mass is celebrated at the High 
Altar, and the Communion rail is filled many and 
many times over at each successive celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice. And how earnest they are! 
Men, women and little children crowding around 
the holy spot and pressing forward to receive the 
Bread of Life. ‘The whole of France is indeed 
here as the “Christ who loves the Franks” had 
wished. 

But where He opens His arms wide, up there in 
the great painting which is soon to be mosaic, He 
faces outward, to the world at large, and His call 
is to mankind, without distinction of nationalities, 
the universe, and all things contained therein, being 
His inheritance. 

It was impossible not to gaze at them with sym- 
pathy, these suppliants of the Sacred Heart, as the 
throng of them knelt before Him. Women of 
wealth and refinement, Sisters of many habits, the 
little white-capped bones of the faubourg, stal- 
wart persons from the flower and vegetable markets 
of the Seine, and small blonde girlies still in school. 
The men ranged from the white haired, aristocratic 
representative of some historic name, to the neat, 
middle-aged father of a bourgeois family, and the 
horny-handed laborer. There were no inequalities 
of class between them at Montmartre; they knelt 
shoulder to shoulder, the prince perhaps more hum- 
bly than the rest. 

The soldiers seemed to us particularly touching, 
they were so wrapped, so absorbed in the Presence 
upon the altar. In their long blue coats they stood 
with intent eyes, and at the moment of Communion 
went forward with their arms crossed, and a look 
of utter recollection upon their faces. Two or 
three young officers would come together and kneel 
together, in solidarity of profession and faith, 
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CRUCIFIXION 


HE pilgrimages are another feature of Mont- 
martre. ‘They come from every part of 
France, the sea coast of Brittany, the wine areas 
of the north-east, the industrial centres, the moun- 
tain districts, or from the plains and vineyards of 
the south. We were fortunate enough to see a 
pilgrimage of school-boys, nine hundred of them 
trooping in to the basilica together and taking place 
in the nave before the altar. ‘They were real boys, 
rosy and aggressive, ranging in age from eight to 
eighteen, but they entered in perfect order and at- 
tended to their prayers with zest. Their hymns rang 
out with a vigor that was good to hear. 

While the pilgrimages bring quite as many men 
as women to the basilica, and the crowd before the 
altar always presents a fairly even number of repre- 
sentatives of both sexes, the men of Paris have a 
well-organized Guard of Honor and Association 
for the Perpetual Adoration of the most Blessed 
Sacrament, with a special duty of Night Adoration 
to which they are intensely faithful, and from 
which women are excluded. This night adoration, 
which never ceases, is extremely devotional and 
impressive. 


(To be continued) 





A Yule-Tide Idyll 


David and Brother Ox and Brother -Ass 


By Eni Diynits 


k HE children loved it when old 

David, the herdsman, told them 

a story. Sometimes it would be 

one about the Mysteries of the 

Faith of those who followed 

the Crucified Messias; other 

times it would be just something 

about the dumb animals, with whom old David was 

on terms of intimacy—the oxen followed David 

about with their eyes, and the asses would skip 

across the pasture at the sight of him and thrust 

their noses into his hand.—The following is one 

of the stories that old David used to tell children 

—one that comes under both categories, and there- 
fore a favorite. 

It was a cold night in mid-winter—to be exact, 
the night before the winter solstice when, as the 
astronomers will tell you, or those who teach the 
mysteries of Holy Church,—“the sun begins to gain 
his ascendency over the reign of gloomy night”— 
when a certain shepherd lad, whose name happened 
to be David, climbed the hill-side near Bethlehem 
to take his watch over the flocks whilst the weary 
shepherds snatched some sleep. Should the wolf 
or the thief, as the case might be, be seen approach- 
ing it would be David’s place to give the alarm. 
He earned a little money in this way, taking his 
sleep early in the evening, and starting out for the 
hill-side when the time came. It was an arduous 
task, but congenial to the soul of the lad whose 
solitude was companioned by dreams. 

Sitting there under the stars, night after night, 
made David think of Him of Whom the Heavens 
were telling; like his royal name-sake, -he was 
given to long thoughts, which however didn’t shape 
themselves into psalms, except for the ingenious 
ears of the angels. He would think how the Holy 
One of Isreal watched over men, just as the 
shepherds watched over the sheep. As he ate his 
supper on that particular night, out under the stars, 
with an appetite sharpened by the frost, a sudden 
longing came over him to make some return to 
the great Giver Who was at that moment filling 
his hungry mouth with acceptable things,—the 
One upon Whom the eyes of all waited. Many 
a time before now he had played a tune on his 
pipe to the listening Jahovah, but to do so now 
would awaken the shepherds, and trouble would 
ensue. Besides, the desire to give something of 
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substance—not indeed a burnt offering—the great 
Creator Who fathered all living things “delighted 
not in burnt offerings’ —(He seemed to have drawn 
near to David and whispered this secret in his ear 
that night, the night which was the eve of the 
solstice.)—-but something that would be a solid 
token of his love. But what was there of which 
the Lord God of Hosts stood in need? 


_- thought the matter out through the long 
hours of his watch, and the thought was still 
haunting his mind as he made his way homeward. 
The snow was beginning to fall, an unusual thing 
in Palestine. As the lad climbed down the hill- 
side he passed by one of the shelters which are 
erected there for the stray cattle to take refuge in 
on cold or stormy nights. It was a shed with a 
shallow excavation beyond. By the mercy of Man 
a manger had been placed there to hold fodder for 
the refugees, an act of bounty that brought joy to 
David’s heart, which went out to the brute creation. 
He went in and looked inside the rough trough. 
It was bare and empty. 

Then it was that a strange, new notion came 
into the mind of the lad whose thoughts journeyed 
through untravelled ways. “God,” thought he, 
“has set Man to watch over the beasts, even as 
He Himself watches over Man. Man can give 
nothing to God, but by giving in his turn to the 
lower creation, might he not in some way make 
return for the divine bounty?” He, David, could 
bring a little hay and place it in the manager for 
the hungry ox or ass who strayed hither. Jahovah 
did not sup, but the dumb creatures who sought 
their meat from Him had hearty appetites, even 
as had David himself. And God, Who hated 
nothing that He had made, loved the dumb creatures 
which He had placed under the foot of Man. 

On the following night David’s brother Joseph, 
who shared his bed, made fretful comment. “Why 
are you goin out before the time, Brother? Lie 
still and keep warm till the hour comes.” David 
thrust his nose out into the cold. The sheepskins 
were warm, the night was even colder than last 
night. ‘Temptation assailed him. “I have some- 
thing to do,” he said, “before I go to take my 
watch.” “Lie still and don’t do it,” his brother 
counselled him, for the bed was warmer with 
David in it. But David was not to be moved 
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from his purpose. He crept out into the cold, in 
spite of his bed-fellow’s remonstrance, to keep 
faith with the Great Creator Who had need of 
nothing! 

First of all there was the hay to procure. David 
possessed himself of some few handfuls from the 
store in his father’s shed—the latter was a gentle- 
hearted man who would not scold him for acting 
as an intervening providence. He tied the hay into 
a truss and went on his way, round by the cave 
on the hill-side. The refuge was still empty, no 
stray animal had as yet availed itself of the largest 
of its human masters. Swiftly David unfastened 
his bundle and pressed the hay into the rough 
wooden trough. Then he went on his way, well 
content that he had kept his promise, and also at 
the thought that the dear dumb creatures would 
have a meal as well as shelter. 


was a wild, stormy night. There were angry 
clouds hiding his beloved stars. David cowered 
under a boulder with the lambs, and dreary 
thoughts took the place of his usual communings 
with the heavenly bodies. The darkness was so 
forbidding, for all that it was the night when 
darkness decreases and light increases. He won- 
dered if the unhoused creatures had found their 
hostel and supper. His thoughts seemed unable to 
rise above that level. Then, suddenly, there was 
a break in the clouds and a light brighter than that 
of the moon shone out. In his ear was the sound 
of sweet music. David sat motionless, watching 
and listening. Should he wake the sleeping shep- 
herd at his side? It might be a dream—he had 
seen things before that others had reproached him 
for speaking of, for the angels exchange courtesics 
with those whose thoughts are love-songs, unheard 
by human ears. For a moment he hesitated, then 
he took the sleeping man by the shoulder :ind shook 
him. The other woke up with a start. He sat up 
and looked round for the approaching thief, but 
it was no thief who claimed his attention, but a 
man clad in shining raiment for the brightness of 
which the beholder fell on his face in sudden dread. 

David, kneeling at a little distance—he was not 
afraid, but modesty told him that he was but an 
onlooker?—heard the words: “Fear not, for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy; for 
this day is born, in the city of David, a Savior who 
is Christ the Lord. And you shall find the infant 
lying in a manger.” 

Then the heavens were filled with heavenly 
music, such as David had never heard before, not 
even on the loneliest nights. ‘The other shepherds 
had woken up and were astir. When the music 
ceased, they consulted with one another in a little 


excited group. Then David heard them say, “Let 
us go over to Bethlehem.” He watched them 
hasten off up the hill, beyond the brow of which 
the city lay. What was this wonderful thing that 
was happening? He left the lambs and followed 
at a distance. Ahead of him he saw their figures 
hastening along. They were passing the shelter 
which he had visited that evening—the shelter 
which contained a manger. Suddenly, they 
paused, turned, and entered the refuge. The 
watcher went forward. He reached the cave and 
peeped in. 

On the side where the manger stood he saw the 
shepherds kneeling. At the far end he glimpsed 
an ox and an ass seated contentedly, with gentle, 
unfrightened eyes fixed on the group. Close up 
against the manger there knelt a Lady, beautiful 
beyond description. She was smiling and looking 
downward, but as David crept in she lifted her 
eyes. Then, with a gesture, gentle yet compelling, 
she motioned the shepherds to make a space before 
the manger. Her gaze—sweet, searching, with its 
accompanying smile of encouragement—drew him 
forward. He approached the side of the manger. 
In it, cradled in the soft hay that was to have been 
Brother Ox’s supper, lay a tiny sleeping Infant. 

David knelt down and gazed his fill. 

A few minutes later he stole a glance up into 
the Mother’s face. “I am glad I brought the hay,” 
he whispered. He was assured, somehow, that 
she knew that it was he who had done so, although 
he had no idea who could have told her. “Only,” 
he added, with a sigh, and a wistful look back at 
the crib, “I didn’t bring it for Him; I only 
brought it for the stray creatures.” 

The searching eyes of the Mother were delving 
into his heart’s secrets. 

David found himself continuing: “I wanted to 
give something to the Lord God, but there was 
nothing that He needed....” Words failed him. 
How was he going to explain the situation—the 
process by which he had arrived at the conclusion 
that the King of Heaven had need of a handful 
of hay? 

He knelt there, speechless, and at that moment 
the sleeping Babe in the manger opened Its eyes 
and looked at him. In one of the little clenched 
hands there was a whisp of hay. A breath of cold 
air swept through the shed. The Babe gave a little 
shiver and the tiny hand clasped the wisp of hay 
tighter. 


AVID remained speechless. His ears were 
filled with heavenly sounds, more subtle than 
those heard by the shepherds. “A Savior Who is 
Christ the Lord.” What did that mean? Then a 
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voice whispered to his obedient and expectant soul: 

“His Name shall be called Emmanuel—God 
with us.” God with us, to receive our gifts, to 
have need of them—even such paltry gifts as a 
handful of hay! “Behold I bring unto you glad 
tidings of great joy.” Yes, they were indeed 
“tidings of great joy.” 

When the shepherds returned to their flocks 
David was the last to leave the shelter. He returned 
thither next day at the compelling Lady’s behest, 


bearing a truss of hay thrice the size of the former 
one, where-with to repay three-fold, as is God’s 
way, the debt to good Brother Ox and Brother Ass 
who had shared with David in the giving. 

And that was the story that old David the herds- 
man told the children at the season that came after- 
wards to be known as Christmas, in the days when 
burnt offerings were things of the past, and when 
men followed the meek Lamb of God by deeds 
of love and mercy, performed even to the least. 





On Wisdom and Jazz 
A Cfamiliar Talk to the Old-Young 
By G. Op Focry 


4 OMES a time in life when one 
seems out of harmony with 
everything: when the old are 
too wise: when we are regarded 
with suspicion by the latter, and 
the former still class us as young 
upstarts. It is the time when 

our youth is gone and age has not yet claimed us. 

I have little sympathy with the folly of old 
age; but my youth is not so far behind that I 
cannot still remember its wisdom. More than 
that, I am still in love with youth: with my grow- 
ing boys and girls. I am in harmony with their 
ideals; I watch their struggles sympathetically, re- 
membering my own; I have their confidence; I 
know their wisdom and their strength, and their 
follies and their weaknesses. And I want to talk 
to you grown up boys and girls. 

Though I love you, I am not blind to your 
faults. (It is not strange that you should have 
faults, seeing that you are so delightfully human.) 
But your faults do not make me forget your fine 
qualities, and your virtues. 

You are wise beyond your years. Your dreams 
—dreams of love; dreams of careers; dreams of 
greatness; pleasant dreams in which you are the 
heroes and heroines, and the world is at your feet. 

Disillusionment is not your fault; it is your 
misfortune. It dims the brightness of your child- 
hood; it spoils your youth; and, if you do not have 
a care, it will blunt the fineness of your souls. 


Almost, it has taken the zest out of your youth- 


ful dreams. Almost, but not quite; for your youth 
cries out against vour premature aging—and your 
youth will not be denied. And so you dream on; 
you believe in yourselves, when all the world—at 
least the world of the ancients—seems to have lost 
faith in you. 

This combination of youth and age; of inex- 
perience and knowledge; is, to me, one of your 
greatest charms. I imagine it must have been the 
charm of every growing generation; the charm of 
our ancients themselves, who try to forget that 
they, too, were once impatient of restraint and 
contemptuous of advice; that they, too, once knew 
more than their elders; and that the ancients of 
their day were behind the times. 

Their folly is in driving you;—whereas they 
should lead you. They make you defiant by assum- 
ing an air of superior wisdom; trying to make 
you feel very young and very foolish. And there 
is danger for you in this defiant attitude. You 
know, at times, that they are right; but you are 
tempted to ignore them or to contradict them, be- 
cause it is hard to admit that they are wise, when 
it seems to imply that you are so very foolish. 


Bvt do you not see that that only leads you into 
real folly. And it gives them a chance, when 
you have made a mistake, to say, “I told you so.” 
And they do take such delight in saying, “I told 
you so,” at your expense. 

Never mind where the wisdom comes from, or 
how it comes to you, if only it is wisdom. Do not 
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be foolish because ‘they are foolish; learn rather, 
from their folly, to be wise. 

Some day you will be ancients yourselves; and you 
will be seeking, then, the wisdom that will keep 
you young, as they are seeking it now. And if you 
grow foolish, as they have grown foolish, you will 
grow old, as they have grown old. 

Let me tell you the secret of being young in 
spite of years, and of being wise in spite of youth 
or age. It is Farru. 

Faith unlocks the door of Divine Wisdom. It 
floods our path with the light of Him Who is ever 
Ancient and ever New. No matter what our youth, 
Faith guides us with the wisdom of the ages. And 
there is just enough of the Divine Folly (that is 
wiser than men) in it, to keep us young—though 
our steps falter and our shoulders are bent with age. 

For the greatest blessing Faith brings to us, is 
to make us all—wise youth and foolish ancients 


alike—Children of Ged. 
* 
J you sigh, and settle back resignedly to listen 
to a tiresome sermon. You have heard it all 
before, and it bores you; but out of respect for 
your elders (The ancients say you have no respect 
for your elders; but you have, if they do not drive 
you too far) you are prepared to listen with half 
an ear. 

Have patience with me for a moment; and let 
us see if I can discuss Jazz and not bore you. 

I love your restless energy. But these ancients 
do not. It, perhaps, annoys them more than any- 
thing else. It reminds them—it may be too forci- 
bly—that they no longer have the energy to be up 
and on the go. 

Yet restlessness is neither new nor strange in 
youth. It has been in youth from the beginning; 
these ancients themselves used to drive their elders 
to desperation with it; though so long that they have 
forgotten; and it will be in youth until the end. 
It is to the development of character what the 
child’s restless physical energy is to the development 
of muscles. There is danger in it; but there is also 
opportunity. 

Your restlessness is dangerous only when it runs 
wild. It is like a horse that is full of spirit. It 
may be fatal to allow him to run away with us; 
but if we can control and guide him, he will get 
us somewhere. 

Where restlessness led youth in other days, I do 
not know: but today it drives you into Jazz. Jazz 
is the energy of youth on a rampage. It is the 
uncurbed and unguided restlessness that piques you 
into taking risks; that makes you tire easily of the 


* * * * 


UST as soon as I, G. Old Fogey, mention Jazz, 
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things that bring real contentment, and lures you 
after the thrills you find in joy rides, late hours 
fast parties and jungle dances. 

And the danger? Well, there are other dangers 
—but the inevitable danger is not a fall (which 
may be avoided) but a gradual descent. I think 
we reach the level of the commonplace more surely, 
and stay there more hopelessly by a gradual descent. 
And there is nothing like Jazz to drag us down to 
the level where our finer sensibilities are dulled; 
where we can no longer appreciate the quiet joy of 
possessing the things that are worth while; where 
we are uninterestingly and hopelessly commonplace. 

It may be easier while you are descending; it 
may be more pleasant, though I doubt that. But 
after you have wasted the energy of your best years 
on Jazz; when it has unfitted you for everything 
worth while, and you find the hunger of your souls 
still unappeased: your mind fickle; your heart 
empty; your reaction to thrills jaded; what then? 

Nothing—absolutely nothing—but to settle down 
into a commonplace: uninteresting, disillusioned old 


age. 


O detach your heart from pleasure, now; to 
be guided by common sense rather than by 
the thrill of the moment, may not be easy; though 
it is easier than you imagine, not having tried; and 
you will enjoy the reward sooner than you dared 
hope. But it is worth while. For your restless 
energy is your opportunity as well as your danger. 
If you let it run wild it will, indeed, sap your 
character of manliness or womanliness, as surely 
as a pie—cake—candy diet will weaken your di- 
gestion. But guide it, make it work for higher 
things; vary your diet with something strengthen- 
ing; and it will make you leaders, instead of mere 
trailers and hangers-on. It will unfailingly turn 
you out real men and real women. And a real 
manly or womanly character is never commonplace. 
And your inspiration; your guiding light; your 
strength to persevere is your Faith. Because, first 
among the higher things at which you should aim, 
and for which you should strive, is the love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the salvation of your soul. 
If you are not careful, your soul will suffer; 
your religion will be submerged in this whirling, 
rushing torrent of Jazz. 

Your daily prayers and daily—or at least weekly 
—DMass and Holy Communion, besides giving you 
the light and strength of God’s grace and His love, 
are a steadying influence in your lives. They imply 
an interest in and a love for more serious things— 
for God and things of the soul—that preclude the 
possibility of your being completely overbalanced 
by the Jazzmania. 
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MASS AND COMMUNION 


Does a priest receive Holy Communion twice when 
he says two Masses?—E. M. L., Cincinnati, O. 


He does. 


GIRLS AND JIU JITSU 


Would you consider it wrong for a girl to learn 
jiu jitsu so as to be able to defend herself if necessary? 
Would it be wrong for her to take lessons from a male 
instructor? I recently read a newspaper account of 
Policewomen demonstrating their skill in exhibition 
bouts at headquarters. Policemen would embrace 
them as mashers would do and the woman would 
throw them over their heads and hold them down by 
sitting on them. Do you think this was improper? 
—M. Y.,Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To our mind there is no reason why girls should 
not learn jiu jitsu in order to be able to defend them- 
selves, if necessary. The study of anatomy incident to 
the study of jiu jitsu is, in reputable schools of instruc- 
tion, presented in an unobjectionable manner. Les- 
sons could be taken from a male instructor provided 
these lessons were conducted in the presence of others 
and with such precautions as prudence would suggest. 
There is nothing necessarily improper in the conduct 
of the policewomen whom you mention. 


THE LENTEN FAST 


Why is the Holy Season of Lent over at noon on 
Easter Saturday instead of Easter Sunday Morning? 
—M. E. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The reason is this: In the early centuries of the 
Church’s history, the penitential spirit of Lent ex- 
tended to the midnight of Holy Saturday. Then was 
celebrated the festal Mass of Easter. But in later 
times this midnight Mass with its glad Alleluias be- 
came the morning Mass of Holy Saturday. Thus 
today the Resurrection Mass is sung by anticipation 
on Holy Saturday morning, and this Mass inaugurates 
the joyous Easter season. Hence it is that Lent term- 
inates at noon on Easter Saturday. 


THE CHURCHING OF WOMEN 


Kindly let me know what is the meaning of being 
“churched” after childbirth. Is it absolutely neces- 
sary? Is there any sin attached to not being churched? 
Is it too late now after having given birth to four 
children?—J. J. R., Newark, N. J. 


Our readers are well aware that our Blessed Lady, 
after the birth of our Divine Lord, submitted, in her 
humility, to the Jewish rite of Purification. In imi- 
tation of her, Christian mothers have from the earliest 
times sought the blessing of the priest before entering 
the church after childbirth and have thus made their 
first visit to the church an act of thanksgiving for 
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their safe delivery, This is the significance of the rite 
generally known as “churching.” It is entirely volun- 
tary; there is no obligation of any kind to receive it; 
and it is no sin to omit it. Our correspondent will 
understand that this beautiful blessing is given to 
women at their first visit to the church after childbirth. 
Hence if the good God blesses her with more children, 
she can, if she wishes, be churched after the birth of - 
each. 


BENEDICTION 


What is the proper thing to’say and do at Benedic- 
tion when the priest raises the Blessed Sacrament to 
bless the people?—R. R., Long Island City, N. Y. 


A fitting manner of receiving the blessing of our 
Eucharistic Lord is this: When the priest first turns 
to the people with the elevated monstrance, glance at 
the Sacred Host and fervently say—as at the elevation 
of the Mass—‘‘My Lord and my God.” Then, bowing 
in lowly adoration, bless yourself devoutly. 


A BIBLICAL QUESTION 


Into what classes are the books of the Old Testa- 
ment divided, and what books are contained in each 
class?—F. B., Davenport, lowa. 


The Jews divided the Old Testament into: (1) the 
Law i, e., the five books of Moses; (2) the Prophets; 
and (3) Hagiographa, which embraced all the remain- 
ing books, 

The division made by the Council of Trent as 
embodied in the Vulgate is: (1) the Historical Books; 
(2) the Didactic Books; and (3) the Prophecies. There 
are twenty-one historica! books: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josua, Judges, 
Ruth, the four books of Kings, two books of 
Paralipomenon, two books of Esdras, Tobias, Judith, 
Esther, and the two books of Machabees. There are 
seven doctrinal or didactic books: Job, the Psalter, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, the Canticle of 
Canticles, and Ecclesiasticus. There are seventeen 
nronhetical books: Isaias, Jeremias, Baruch, Ezechiel, 
Daniel, Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, 
Nahum, Habacus, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, and 
Malachias. 


ANOTHER .BIBLICAL QUESTION 


How many books of the Bible are omitted in the 
Protestant version?—J. P. H., New York City. 


The Protestants do not omit any books of the New 
Testament. They do, however, reject what are known 
as the deutero-canonical books of the Old Test- 
ament: Baruch, Tobias, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, 
Machabees, and parts of Daniel and Esther. These 
books are added to the list of books contained in 
Protestant Bibles but they are considered apocryphal, 
that is, uninspired books which were wrongly intro- 
duced into the canon of inspired writings. 
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QUESTIONS ON BAPTISM 


(1). Will the Church refuse to baptize the children 
of Catholics improperly married? 

(2). Ifa child in danger of death is given private 
baptism, is it necessary for a priest to baptize the 
child afterwards even though the original re was 
done in the proper way?—K. E. G., Newark, N. 

(3). I have heard that when an illegitimate chila i is 
baptized in Ireland, the word “bastard” is written after 
his name. Is this true? Is it done in the United 
States? Can an illegitimate child become a priest?— 
L. F., Chicago, Il. 


(1). You must recall that in ordinary circumstances 
no child is baptized by a priest unless at least one 
9§ the parents or the guardian is willing; nor is it 
baptized unless there is a strong probability that it 
will be brought up a practical Catholic. When parents 
are sO careless in their attitude towards the Church 
that they will not be properly married, the probability 
is that they will not take much care of the religious 
education of their children: in such a case the priest 
might refuse to baptize their offsnring. 

(2). If a child is properly baptized when in danger 
of death, it is not rebaptized by a priest. 

However, it is necessary that the other ceremonies 
connected with the baptism of an infant be afterwards 
supplied by a priest. 

(3). We do not know whether or not the word 
“bastard” is written after the name of an illegitimate 
child in Ireland, It is not done in the United States; 
but ordinarily a note is added to the entry signifying 
that the child was born out of lawful wedlock. An 
illegitimate child can become a priest only with the 
proper dispensation from the Pope. 


SAINT JOAN OF ARC 


Where can I find a book, historical or critical, from 
the Catholic standpoint that will make clear to me 
the facts of the trial and canonization of Saint Joan 
of Arc?—M. T., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


A brief but authoritive treatment of the life and trial 
of Saint Joan of Arc is contained in the article “Joan 
of Arc” by Father Thurston in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. Among more recent publications on the life of 

Saint Joan, an instructive and interesting biography 

“Saint Jeanne D’Arc” by Minna Caroline Smith. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, N, Y. Price: 
$7 25 


A NEW RUBRIC 


I would be very much pleased if you would tell me 
the significance of the priest walking back and forth 
in the horizontal aisle in front of the main altar with 
his hands covered by a veil, at the baptism of an 
infant—W. A. H., Brooklyn, N. Y 


\Ve would be very much pleased if we could tell you 
the significance of the strange rite you mention. It 
is the first time we have ever heard it. It is not part 
of he Roman Rite of infant Baptism; and if a priest 

ually does so during the baptismal ceremony we 
can offer no explanation of his conduct. 


CATHOLIC FINISHING SCHOOL 


How or where could I get a complete list of the 
Cat note Finishing Schools in the United States.— 
V. B., Saint Louis, Mo. 


“Diseessew of Catholic Colleges and Schools” 
has been compiled by the Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., 
Ph. D. It is published by the National Catholic 
re liare Council, Bureau of Education, Washington, 


SISTEFS OF PERPETUAL ADORATION 


Will you please give me the name and address of 
the Superioress of an order termed “The Sisters 
of Perpetual Adoration” whose convent is, I believe 
located in Philadelphia, Pa.—R. G., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Probably you refer to the “Sister Servants of the 
Holy Ghost of Perpetual Adoration.” The address is: 
Convent of Divine Love, 22nd and Greene Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Mother Superioress is Mother 
M. Ancilla. 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


What are the names of your new foundations in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and in Springfield, Mass? Is the 
foundation in Springuecid to be used as a novitiate? 
Are your scholastics permitted to return to their 
homes for a month during the summer?—G. H., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The name of our Brooklyn foundation is 
Monastery of the Immaculate Conception.” 

Our Springfield monastery is called “The } \[onastery 
of Our Lady of Sorrows.” It is to be a house of 
studies, not a novitiate. 

Until our scholastics enter the Novitiate they are 
permitted to return to their homes for a month during 
the summer. 


“The 


A FAVOR 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


While closing our books for the month, we found 
ourselves hopelessly out of balance. It seemed to 
me that we checked everything possible and yet we 
did not find our error. After checking for three days, 
with the aid of two others, I was discouraged and 
hopeless. I made a promise to the Sacred Heart that 
if we found our balance that afternoon I would write 
and have it published in THE SIGN. Imagine my 
joy when not one half hour after breathing my prom- 
ise, we found our error and it was something that 
ninety-nine times out of one hundred we would have 
checked over it again, as we had skipped it so many 
times before. A great favor for so small a payment. 
I tremble when I think of what we might have had 
to do had we not found our balance then. Many days 
of hard work were ahead of us and we were tired out. 

I thank you for publishing this and I wish you 
success in the Mission work that THE SIGN is doing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. V., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOP! 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


This morning I found it necesary to attend a Mass’ 
in a neighboring parish and my sister, knowing that 
I would not miss doing something for the Missionary 
Fathers who are giving their all for God, gave $2.00 
in my name. 

Please return the $2.00 to me and substitute for it 
the enclosed check for $50.00. If those men were 
agents of John D. Rockefeller offering the congrega- 
tion an opportunity for investing in a new enterprise 
about to be opened in China by the “Standard Oil” 
surely there would be a rush for investments and not 
in quarters, halves, or single dollars. 

My sister was thoughtfully conservative because I 
am the only bread-winner of the family and none too 
flush in cash just at the present time; and it has 
pleased her very much to have her offering thus in- 
creased. 

She knows, as I do, that this is the greatest invest- 
ment possible for any Catholic to make and that it 
will come back to us, as it always does, more than a 
thousand fold——John McIntyre, Chicago, TH: 


TAKE! READ! 





Papini on the Passion 
The Distinguished (Converts Attitude Towards the (rucified 


By CuHarues E. Hopson 


Z E have before us the Storia di 

Cristo, a book of five or six 

hundred pages, from the fourth 

edition of from 71 to 100 

thousand, published by Val- 

lecchi Editore, Firenze; and a 

free translation of the same 

into English for Harcourt, Brace & Co., by Mrs. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the published price being 
$3.50. 

The translator has done a worthy piece of work 
but, as she has used an earlier edition, much of the 
matter in the later Italian editions is not found in 
the translation. 

Papini devotes more than a hundred pages of 
his book to our Lord’s Passion, and, though his 
conclusions are naturally not infallible, there is 
much in them to stimulate thought and to aid 
devotion. ; 

In his preface the author, the foremost Italian 
man of letters, states the circumstances which led 
him to put forth this book: 

“There is only one choice allowed man, the 
choice between God and nothingness... In those 
proud and feverish days he who writes these pages 
affronted Christ as few men before him have ever 
done... As if urged and forced by a power 
stronger than himself, he began to write this book 
about Christ which seems to him insufficient expi- 
ation for his guilt. It has happened often to Christ 
that He has been more vehemently loved by the very 
men who hated Him at first. Hate is sometimes 
only imperfect and unconscious love; and in any 
case it is a better foundation for love than supine 
indifference.” 

His reasons for writing the book will appear 
from a few quotations: 

“There never was a time more cut off from 
Christ than ours, nor one which needed Him more 

The book we need is a living book, to make 
Christ more living, to set Christ the Ever-living 
with loving vividness before the eyes of living men 

. which would show Him in His living and 
present greatness—perennial and yet belonging 
intimately to us moderns...a book written by a 
layman for the laymen who are not Christians, 
or who are only superficially Christians. . . . 

“The author of this book does not pretend to 
have written such a book, but at least he has tried 


as far as his capacities can take him, to draw near 
to that ideal.” 


O come to the matter of our present consider- 

ation—the Sacred Passion. The subject is so 

large that we can only touch upon some salient 

points letting our author speak for himself. Every- 

thing said or written by competent thinkers on this 
prolific theme is worthy of attention. 

“He had written His words on the hearts of a 
few men, but He knew how easily effaced are 
words written on the hearts of men. If His truth 
were to remain forever on the earth so that no one 
could ever forget it, He must write it with His 
blood. Only with the blood in our veins can truth 
be written permanently on the pages of earth so 
that it will not fade under men’s footsteps or under 
the rainfall of centuries. ‘The Cross is the rigor- 
ously necessary consequence of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He who brings love is given over to hatred, 
and He can only conquer hatred by accepting con- 
demnation. Everything must be paid for, the good 
at a higher price than evil; the greatest good, which 
is love, must be paid for by the greatest evil in 
men’s power—assassination.” 

He is treating at length on the Agony in the 
olive grove, on the drowsiness of the chosen three, 
on the treason of Judas, “The only human my- 
stery in the Gospels.” Then he comes to “The 
Prayer of Gethsemane—the most inscrutable, 
divine mystery of the story of Christ.” 

One would fain cite our author’s treatment of 
this subject as a whole; but the following excerpt 
from his thought must suffice us: 

“Tf the cup that Jesus wished to pass from Him 
was not fear of death, what else could it have 
been? ... Perhaps in the darkness of this last 
vigil He had a glimpse of the fate which would 
befall His children later on, the bewilderment of 
the first saints, the dissensions between them, the 
desertions, the martyrdoms, the massacres, and, 
after the hour of triumph, the weakness of those 
who should have guided the multitude, the ir- 
repressible schisms, the dismemberment of the 
Church, the wild dreaming of heretical pride, the 
growth of innumerable sects, the confusion of 
false prophets, the boldness of rebellious reformers, 
the simony and dissoluteness of those who deny 
Him in their actions while glorifying Him in word 
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and gesture, the persecutions of Christians by 
Christians, the neglect of the lukewarm and ar- 
rogant, the dominion of new Pharisees and Scribes, 
distorting and betraying His teachings.” 


A WHOLE chapter is devoted to the consider- 
ation of Judas: 

“Sixty generations of Christians have racked 
their brains over the mystery of Judas, but it re- 
mains stubbornly imcomprehensible...Only two 
creatures in the world knew the secret of Judas: 
Christ and the traitor himself... The Four Gos- 
pels tell us too little of him. ‘Then entered Satan 
into Judas.’.. Thirty pieces of silver is a very 
small sum, especially for an avaricious man... A 
man greedy for money would not have stayed long 
with a group of such poor men.” 

He wished to force Christ’s hand, to hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom; he thought the Lord 
could easily evade His enemies; he thought Jesus 
and .His followers were doomed, and sought, by 
surrendering the Leader, to escape himself; or it 
was revenge: “The reproof of his stinginess and 
hypocrisy must have exasperated the disciple... 
To the rancor of this rebuff was added envy which 
always florishes in vulgar souls.” The surmises 
and interpretations are endless. 

We pass over the trials before the Sanhedrim 
and Herod and Pilate, and come to the consideration 
of the second and third Sorrowful Mysteries: 

“The lictors chose the rods, and the strongest 
among the soldiers snatched at them. They were 
practical people who knew how to flog energetically. 
Jesus, half his body bared, tied to a pillar, that He 
might not lessen the force of the blows by bending 
forward, silently prayed for the soldiers about to 
scourge Him... Now, at last, men’s hands shed 
blood from the veins of Christ; knotty hands of 
soldiers... That livid back, swollen and bloody, 
was ready for the cross; torn and raw as it was, it 
would add to the suffering of crucifixion when 
they stretched it out on the rough wood of the cross 

A soldier took off his scarlet cloak, and threw 
it over those shoulders, red with blood; another took 
up a handful of dry thorns, kindling for the brazier 
of the night-watch, twisted a couple of them to- 
gether like a crown, and put it on His Head; a third 
had a slave give him a reed and forced it into the 
fingers of His right hand; then, roaring with 
laughter, they pushed Him upon a seat. One by 
one, passing before Him, they bent their knees 
awkwardly, crying: ‘Hail, King of the Jews!’ But 
some were not satisfied with this burlesque homage, 
and one of them struck a blow at the cheek, still 
showing the marks of the fingers of Caiphas’ ser- 
vant; one, snatching the reed out of His hand, gave 


Him a blow on the head, so that the thorns of His 
crown pierced the skin and made about His fore- 
head a border of drops red as His cloak.” 


HERE is a masterful and well-thought-out 
treatment of the tergiversations of Pilate 
which must be read in its entirety to be appreciated. 
This we must needs leave alone, as also the con- 
sideration of Claudia Procula, the Procurator’s 
wife, whom, as an exception, he had been permitted 
to take with him from Rome to his distant govern- 
ment, and who tried to save Christ. As a person 
of higher birth than her husband, and as probably 
beloved by him, she must have had considerable in- 
fluence with the Governor, but the man was essenti- 
ally cowardly; he was terrified with the conse- 
quences to himself at Rome should the exasperated 
Jewish leaders report him to Augustus as guilty of 
disloyalty. 

We will, then, give an excerpt from Papini’s 
conception of the Way of the Cross: 

“Only some women, their heads wrapped in their 
cloaks, came behind all the rest, weeping, but try- 
ing to hide this seditious grief. They had not yet 
come to the Gate of the Gardens, but they were 
almost there when Jesus, His strength utterly ex- 
hausted, fell to the ground and lay there stretched 
under His cross. His face had suddenly gone white 
as snow; the reddened eyelids were drooped over 
his eyes; He would have seemed dead if it had not 
been for the painful breath coming and going 
through His half-open mouth. They all stopped, 
and a dense circle of jeering men stretched out their 
faces and hands towards the fallen Man... ‘He is 
only pretending,’ they cried. ‘Lift Him up! He 
is a hypocrite! He ought to carry the cross to the 
last! That is the law! Give Him a kick, as 
you would to a beast, and let Him get along!’ ” 


HERE follows a consideration of the centur- 

ion, performing the distasteful duty of rid- 

ing at the head of the sordid procession over which 

he had, perforce, to preside. This man, Petronius, 

was the third foreigner to witness to the innocence 

of Christ, which he did on His death. Also Simon 

is dealt with, the Cyrenean who was forced to 

carry the cross of Jesus, and whose sons, Alexander 

and Rufus, we know to have been Christians from 
the testimony of Holy Writ. 

The thief Dismas, crucified with Jesus, and 
later canonized by the Church, must have been 
impressed by the patience of the latter, and by His 
astounding words: “Father, forgive them.” 

“He had sinned; in the eyes of men, he had 
gravely sinned, he had taken away from the rich 
a little of their riches, perhaps he had also stolen 
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a little from the poor, but for sinners ailing with 
an illness worse than any bodily weakness, Jesus 
had always a tenderness of which He made no 
show, but which He was never willing to hide. 
Had He net come to bring back to the warmth of 
the stable the flock lost among the thorns of the 
countryside? Were not the wicked already suf- 
ficiently punished with their own wickedness? 
And those who thought themselves righteous, were 
they not perhaps often more corrupt than the 
wicked whom they condemned? Jesus does not 
pardon all men. ‘That would be injustice; less 
unjust than the injustice of the world, but still 
unjust. But a single motion of repentence, a single 
word of regret is enough. The prayer of the thief 
was enough to absolve him.” 


W* come now to the closing scenes of Christ’s 
life, and we are compelled to quote at some 
length in order to give an idea of our author’s 
thoughts: 

‘Jesus’ breathing was more and more like the 
death rattle. His chest heaved from the convulsive 
efforts to breathe; loud, painful pulses hammered 
at His temples. His heart beat so rapidly and so 
violently that it shook Him as if it would tear 
Him loose from the cross; the feverish thirst of 
crucified men flamed all over His body, as if His 
blood had become a raging molten fire in His veins. 
Stretched in that painful position, nailed to the 
beams and not able to move, held up by His hands, 
which were lacerated if He let Himself hang by 
them, but which, if He held them up, exhausted 
His weak and worn-out frame, that young and 
divine body which had suffered so many times be- 
cause it contained too great a soul, was now a 
funeral pyre of suffering in which all the suffer- 
ings of the world burned together. 

“As ancient writers admitted, crucifixion was 
the cruelest and blackest of punishments. It gave 
the greatest torture for the longest time. If 
tetanus set in, a merciful torpor hastened death; 
but there were men who held out, suffering always 
more and more intensely, until the second day 
after crucifixion, and even longer. ‘The thirst 
of their fever, the congestion of their hearts, the 
rigidity of their veins, their cramped muscles, the 
dizziness and terrible pains in the head, the ever- 
greater agony—all these were not enough to make 
an end of them. But most men died in about 
twelve hours. 

“The blood from the four wounds of Jesus had 
clotted about the nail-heads, but every movement 
made fresh blood gush out, which fell slowly along 
the cross and dripped upon the ground. His head 


drooped on His weary neck; His eyes, those mortal 
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eyes through which God had looked out upon the 
earth, were glazing over in the death stupor; and 
His livid lips, parched with suffering and thirst, 
drawn by His painful breathing, were withered by 
that last kiss, the poisonous kiss of Judas.” 

This heart-rending scene may fail to impress us 
duly, from its constant repetition; but see how it 
strikes one who hears it for the first time. Clovis, 
the barbarous warrior, the first Christian king of 
France, hearing the story, sighs, weeps, and, clap- 
ping his hand to his sword, bursts forth: “Oh that 
I had been there with my Franks!” 


_ we were young, in the long ago, we 
took it for granted that every one we met 
was a Christian, that a quotation from the Bible 
would be readily recognized. Now the subject of 
religion is not mentioned in general conversation; 
if it comes up by chance amongst educated people, 
at any rate here in Mexico, the comment would 
be: “Oh, that is a matter for the priests.” But 
it is the same elsewhere. 

“As you judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life,” said the Apostle to the sceptical Jews, “we 
turn to the Gentiles.” 

So it is now. Many converts are made in China. 
Many martyrs stood the extreme test bravely and 
with constancy in Uganda. Even amongst our- 
selves, witness the revival of religion in Italy; one 
constantly hears of the conversion of men of emi- 
nent intellect in France and England. We used 
to look on Holland as an outstanding Protestant 
country. Now a third of the inhabitants are 
Catholics, and they obtain fair treatment, in the 
matter of schools, for instance. 

God does not leave Himself without witnesses. 

Enough of our own reflections: Let us return 
to our author: 

“Only the women had not deserted Him... 
Mary, His mother, Mary Magdalene, Mary of 
Cleofa, Salome, mother of James and John—per- 
haps also Joanna of Cusa, and Martha—were 
present, terrified witnesses of His death. He stil] 
had the strength to confide to John the dearest 
and most sacred inheritance which He left on 
earth, the Virgin—Mother of Sorrows... Why 
did the Father not help Him, give some sign of 
His presence?... Then was heard.... ‘My God, 
My God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ ‘This was 
the first verse of a psalm which He had repeated 
to Himself many times, because He had found 
there so many presages of His life and of His 
death.” 


HIS twenty-first psalm, such a marvellous 
prophesy of the Passion, should be read and 
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pondered in its entirety. But our Lord, apparently 
had no strength to repeat more than the opening 
sentence. ‘This cry of the Christ, together with the 
prayer in the olive-garden, “If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from Me,” impress on us the fact of 
His real manhood. Without these sayings, we 
might be led to imagine that, by His divine power, 
He did not really suffer as would have suffered 
another. “Surely He hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows.” 

“With His last strength He cried with a loud 
voice in the darkness ‘Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit!’... That loud cry, so power- 
ful that it freed the soul from the flesh, rang out 
of the darkness, and lost itself in the furthermost 
ends of the earth. St. Matthew tells us that ‘the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain.’... 

“Nineteen hundred years have passed from the 
day when the earth echoed to that cry, and men 


have intensified the tumult of their lives that they 
may drown it out. But in the fog and smoke of 
our cities, in the darkness, ever more profound 
where men light the fires of their own wretched- 
ness, that despairing cry of joy and liberation, that 
prodigious cry which eternally summons every one 
of us, still rings in the heart of every man who 
has not forced himself to forget...” 

“Christ was dead. He had died on the cross in 
the manner which men had willed, which He 
Himself had chosen, to which His Father had con- 
sented. The death-struggle was over and the Jews 
were satisfied. He had expiated all up to the last, 
and now He is dead. Now our own expiation 
begins—and it is not yet finished.” 

“But now I die; now all is finished. 

My woe, man’s weal; and now I bow my head: 
Only let others say, when I am dead, 
Never was grief like mine!” 


A Prayer for the Eleventh Hour 


By Hucu F. Buiunrt, LL. D. 


O Master of the Vineyard» when wilt Thou give me work? 
Unprofitable servant must I be all my years? 

For others I have labored, their tasks I would not shirk; 
They flout me now as useless, and scorn my pauper tears. 


The last hour is beginning, the day is nearly o’er, 
Too weak am I treading the wine grapes in Thy press; 
But while alone Thou treadest, I could—(alas, no more! ) 
Just wipe Thy sweating forehead and solace Thy distress. 


O Master of the Vineyard, hire me this hour for Thine, 
Take me within Thy household, to be Thy meanest slave: 

Nought can I do but mingle my teardrops with Thy wine; 
Oh, tread my heart, dear Vintner; no other wage I crave. 








Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Edited by N. M. Law 


MENTAL CRAMPS 


Mr. John Jay Chapman has been keenly 
chagrined by the recent election of a Catholic to 
the Board of Fellows of Harvard University. 
In consequence, he is bemoaning the fact (?) that 
the Roman Catholic Church is making secret but 
determined efforts to seize control of public 
education in the United States. In an article 
in the December Atlantic Monthly he gives an 
autobiographical note that may explain his present 
hallucination: 


In my youth I very seldom secured a mark of more 
than 75 per cent or less than 60 per cent on examin- 
ations. Nevertheless at the age of forty, when I was 
laid low by a siege of nervous prostration which 
involved a dark room and complete rest, I dreame:l 
every night during many months that I was trying 
to pass an examination and couldn’t get through. 
There were tensions in my system, left over from the 
strain of twenty-five years before—mental cramps 
and images of fear. They had to be thawed out of me 
by something which almost resembled dissolution. 


POOR PAW 


We take this as a real happening on the authority 
of the publisher of the Philatelic Gossip of Holton, 
Kansas: 


Country folk frequently come in to Holton and 
“drop in” the Gossip Printery, mistaking it for a local 
newspaper office. 

Recently a farmer walked in, in a manner most 
hesitant, and, sidling up to “Cap’s” desk, asked: 

“How much be it, mister, for a funeral notice in 
your paper?” 

“Cap” looked the agriculturist squarely in the eyes, 
never batting an optic, and replied: 

“One dollar and a quarter an inch.” 

“Goshalmitey,” exploded the bucolic visitor, “I 
reckon I just cain’t pay it; the ole man wuz six feet 
two inches tall. No, I reckon as how ‘paw’ will 
hav’ter do without no notice.” 


SOLID EDUCATION 


A great deal, undoubtedly, can be expected from 
the people in the main realm of Ku Kluxia since 
they chose as their representative the brilliant and 
scholarly Hal Wimberly: 


ATLANTA, Ga.—During a debate in the Legis- 
lature on a measure to allow counties, school districts, 
or municipalities to establish and maintain public 
libraries, either by taxation or by donations, Repre- 
sentative Hal Wimberly, of Laurens county, made a 
speech against the bill. According to Mr. Wimberly 
there are only three books worth reading in the 
world — the Bible, the hymnbook and the almanac. 
“Those three are enough for anyone,” said the Laurens 
representative. “Read the Bible. It teachers you how 
to act. Read the hymnbook. It contains the finest 
poetry ever written. Read the almanac, It shows 


you how to figure out what the weather will be. 
There isn’t another book that is necessary for anyone 
to read and therefore I am opposed to all libraries.” 

The measure failed to pass. The vote on agreeing 
to the favorable report of the committee was 57 for 
and 63 against. 


QUITE DIFFERENT 


The Catholic Missionaries in China are working 
chiefly for the salvation of the immortal souls 
of the Chinese. According to Wallace Irwin 
in Collier’s, the non-Catholic Missionaries are prin- 
cipally engaged in quite another pursuit: 


My notions and prejudices were dreadfully jolted 
on that tour. There were the missionaries for instance. 
If I had ever given them much thought, I had pictured 
them in my mind as a lazy pack of psalm singers 
principally engaged in trading gin for real-estate 
concessions, I believed that until I looked over the 
Canton Christian College and found a band of business- 
like, scientifically trained men and women engaged 
in the work of teaching China how to be clean in order 
that she may survive against the competition of 
Western nations. 


THE MACRBOKAS 


It was a surely beautiful Christmas gift that 
Anna gave her beloved spouse: 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Kasimine Macrboka will pass 
Christmas in the workhouse. It was his wife, Anna, 
who suggested it. She told Magistrate McKiniry in 
Essex Court yesterday that Kasimine had returned to 
their home, 327 Fifth Street, intoxicated and had 
destroyed furniture and abused her and their two 
children. 

“What shall I do with him?” the magistrate asked 
Mrs. Macrboka. 

“Send him to jail for ten days,” was the reply. 

“But that will keep him in the workhouse on 
Christmas,” protested the magistrate. 

“That’s just what I want,” said the wife. “I don’t 
want him home on Christmas annoying me and the 
children. Lock him up until the holidays are over.” 

Magistrate McKiniry acquiesced, 


THEY’LL PROSPER 


There are so many weak-minded persons in 
this country that the charming ad of the Brother- 
hood of Light—whose headquarters are in box 
1525, Los Angeles—will meet with a hearty and 
ready response: 


We have had constructed under our instructions gold 
buttons, silver pendants and silver pins suitable to 
convert into charms. These are emblems of the 
Brotherhood of Light in gold or silver on a field of 
blue enamel. They are handsome pieces of jewelry, 
such as anyone may well feel proud to wear. Full 
instructions are sent with each for magnetizing and 
consecrating for the purpose of making it a charm. 
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KEEPING FIT 
Here’s an improvement on the daily dozen: 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Miss Joe Davidson, seventy-seven, 
and Mrs. Ann Peabody, eighty, members of the Old 
Ladies’ Home here, have become so interested in 
boxing that they have started sparring in order to 
“keep in good trim.” They became interested in the 
sport recently when it was announced a boxing match 
soon would be held for the benefit of the home. 


PRECIOUS! 


A serious and hopeful effort will be made to tap 
this forty-year old Caché: 


WARREN, Pa.—The opening of a beer mine in 
the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains is under 
consideration by the residents of Venturetown, a 
suburb of Warren. They believe that prospects are 
good for striking rich deposits of the amber fluid. 
About forty years ago a great landslide buried thirty 
double hogsheads of fine Pennsylvania brewed beer 
near the home of Axel Lawson. The treasure liquid 
lies under hundreds of tons of earth. The beer mine 
would yield product worth more than $12,000 at present 
bootleg prices. 


THE KANSAS COMPLEX 


Jay E. House, a native of Kansas, contributes 
this illustration of the Kansas complex to the New 
York Evening Post: 


As in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 
state of Prohibition in Kansas in whatever you want 
to believe about it. If one desires to believe that the 
prohibitory laws are enforced, he can easily find 
thousands of excellent citizens who will agree with him. 
if, on the other hand, he desires to believe that 
Prohibition is not enforced, he can easily purchase the 
evidence necessary to sustain his view. He will not, 
however, if he lives in Kansas, publicly express such 
view. He will confine his remarks to the circle of tried 
ind true friends with whom he engages in wassail and 

ong. In Kansas it is not considered good form to say 
the prohibitory laws are not enforced. Very few have 
the courage to defy this convention. W hat is done 
ypenly and without apology in New York, New Jersey 
ind Pennsylvania is done behind the barn or in the 
riendly obscurity of drawn blinds in Kansas. They’re 
not afraid of the awful liquor they drink out there— 
if they do drink it—but they’re afraid to talk about 

In Kansas if you say drinking is going on you get 
into trouble. The result is that those who know 
about it—and a good many do—keep it to themselves. 


THE DEVIL AND HIS DUE 


The Devil is a very active force; and he certain- 
ly does tempt people, but usually in the way in 
which they like to be tempted. “We are lead in 
the paths we like to tread.” 


UTICA, N. Y.—Mamie Andreu and Josephine 
Hallimo, charged with shoplifting, were arraigned be- 
fore City Judge John T. Buckley. They told the 
court they were not bad, but that the devil was inside 
of them and prompted them to take the articles. In 

Passing sentence Judge Buckley said: 

“This devil is responsible for a lot of crime. I 
don't want to be hard on you so I'll sentence the 
devil to ten days in jail. As long as he is inside of 
you, I suppose you'll have to go along, too.” 


A THRILLER 


In the Coos Bay Times, published in Marshall, 
Ore., we find this specimen of the spiritual pabulum 
furnished by certain distinguished evangelists: 


In his sermon this evening, the Rev. A. B. 
McReynolds, the Texas Evangelist, will picture the 
death of Ezell Stepp, who was hanged at McKinney, 
Texas, last Winter. The evangelist is able to paint 
word pictures so vividly that children in the con- 
gregation almost gasped for breath Wednesday 
evening when he described the death of a little girl 
that fell into a 60-foot well during his last meeting. 
In describing the hanging of Ezell Stepp, Rev. A. B. 
McReynolds has had women scream aloud when he 
comes to the dramatic climax where the sheriff springs 
the trap. 
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In Washington, D. C., where the Anti-Saloon 
League is so strongly entrenched and its lobbyists 
and smellers are so numerous, the lid is on so tight 
that the Daily News can report this comforting 
information: 


Gin, synthetic of course, which cost $7 a short 
quart in Washington three years ago, has gradually 
slid down the scale to three and four. Some is even 
lower. Whiskeys which brought from $12 to $20 are 
now from $6 to $10. 


GOING BACK? 


It seems almost a weakness in the Latins, this 
substitution of the fists for swords. Cable dis- 
patch to the New York Herald-Tribune: 


ROME, Italy—For the first time in the history of 
Italy an “affair of honor” has just been settled by a 
boxing match. Captain Delarosa and Signor Podesia, 
president of the Boxing Federation, chose fists instead 
of swords to settle the dispute which arose beween 
them at a political meeting recently. 

The captain looked like the winner at the end of 
the fourth round, but his opponent gave the final 
knock-out punch early in the fifth. The Fencing 
Society is seriously perturbed by this precedent, which 
threatens fencing as the accepted means of settling 
such affairs. 


THE UNIONS 


Unionism is a good thing. It promotes and safe- 
guards the interests of the working man. But the 
arrogance of some of the big unions in this country 
may prompt many to endorse the editorial com- 
ment of the London New Leader: 


The extreme selfishness and sectionalism of some 
of the big unions are causing them to lose very 
rapidly the public sympathy which their struggle for 
better conditions of life used to command. Even those 
who have supported them most strongly are begin- 
ning to take note of the fact that the most claimant 
demands come from the workers who are already best 
off, and that a new privileged class is coming into 
being. This class consists of the workers who are 
engaged in trades not subject to competition, or who 
render services which, though their performance may 
demand no skill, must be performed if our compli- 
cated modern life is to go on without interruption. 





ED JESUS CRUCIFIED 


THE SUPREME TRAGEDY 


Se HAT makes the supreme tragedy 

WieIA\ in the picture on the opposite 

page? Is it the rushing throng, 

surging along like an angry, 

evil tide? No! Is it the naked 

figure that hangs limp and 

motionless above their heads? 

No! It is Christ Crucified forgotten by the men 
for whose salvation He agonized and died. 

The crucifixion of the Son of God, although a 
tragedy, was the most glorious of achievments. It 
was the working out of the world’s salvation. What 
makes Calvary a stark tragedy is a perverse world 
that refuses to be saved, that, in spite of the God 
crucified for it, rushes along like this close-packed 
mob—into hell. 

Christ could suffer eagerly the physical torments 
of His Passion, the whips and thorns and nails, the 
spittle and the mockery, the bloody sweat, the 
burning thirst and the horrible convulsions; but 
what He could not quietly endure was the sight of 
man’s ingratitude. To look from His Cross 
through the centuries; to see the majority of men 
for whom He was actually dying not only ungrate- 
ful for His sufferings, but utterly unmindful of 
them; for the few compassionating His sorrows, to 
see raillions ignorant of them, or indifferent to 
them, turning their backs upon Him like the racing 
throng of the picture—this was the vision that 
sickened and crushed His Sacred Heart. 

Here, then, lies the supreme tragedy—Jesus 
Christ hanging broken-hearted with sorrow over 
the multitudes of souls who, in spite of Him, are 
rushing headlong into hell. 

Would it seem an exaggeration to say that from 
the first Good Friday to the present day, the sight 
of our own times caused Him the keenest pain? 
Let us see. 

Almost immediately after the Crucifixion, the 
triumph of the Cross began. Following three 
centuries of glorious victories by the martyrs, the 
Cross was raised from a thing of shame to the 
standards of the Roman Empire. And behind the 
Cross, Europe gradually emerged from the dark- 
ness of paganism into the brightness of the late 


Middle Ages, when she formed one huge family 
of Christ. The Crucified had triumphed through- 
out the civilized world. 

But four hundred years ago, came the great 
apostasy from the Cross. A great part of Europe 
rejected that Sign of Salvation. It was burned in 
the market-place, driven from the schools and halls 
of government, banished even from the churches 
erected in Christ’s name. And today, Europe, 
instead of being one great Christian family, is a 
mad bedlam of misery and hatred and sorrow. 


Consider our own country today. She is sup- 
posed to be a Christian land of one hundred and 
twenty million souls. Sixty millions of these do not 
even go to church. Forty millions who do go to 
churches prefessing to follow Jesus Christ find in 
these churches not even a representation of the 
Crucified. In a word, one hundred millions of 
our own people are getting further and further 
away from the Cross. Has this nothing to do with 
religious hatreds and the ever-increasing crime 
waves that disgrace our country? 

Now do you think it an exaggeration to say that, 
since the Crucifixion to the present day, the vision 
of our own time was the cause of the most acute 
suffering to Christ upon His Cross? Certainly the 
great apostasy has never been more widespread than 
it is today. The results are pictured here in 
miniature, in the mob being goaded on by their 
insane passions of ambition and pride, and drunk- 
enness and lust, and hatred and envy and despair. 


HAT of us Catholics? Are we uninfluenced 

by this apostasy from Christ Crucified? Arc 
none of us being swept along in the mad rush of 
those about us, with our backs to the Cross, and our 
eyes seeing only the objects of our own passions? 
Have none of us a share in this supreme suffering 
of the Son of God? 

Today we should be especially devoted to ou: 
Lord’s sufferings, not only to atone for the world’s 
indifference, but to save ourselves from the world’s 
apostasy. If we could get our readers to spend five 
or ten minutes each day with our Divine Savior in 


some scene of His Passion, we would feel that 














THE SicNn was accomplishing a great deal. To 
help you do this, Passion-meditations are a promi- 
nent feature of this magazine. 


HE meditations themselves are very simple 
and easy. First of all, we take a certain 
scene in the Passion, as the Agony in the Garden. 
We picture our Blessed Lord in that scene. We 
look at Him and study Him and ask ourselves what 
it all means until our hearts are touched and moved 
to speak out what we feel towards Him. Secondly, 
we consider what the 
scene means for us, 
what lesson our Savior 
wishes to teach us 
here, and we ask His 
grace to practice it. 
This mental prayer, 
as it is called, is even 
simpler than it ap- 
pears in print, be- 
cause in the medita- 
tion each month it is 
put down in a formal 
manner, whereas in 
our prayer, we are not 
to be formal or 
studied, but simply 
speak to our Lord in 
our own way. Ina 
word, the meditations 
here are merely sug- 
gestions to help you 
to pray in your own 
way to our Lord in 
His Sacred Passion. 
But if this mental 
prayer is simple, it is 
also invaluable. It 
brings the soul into a 
personal, loving con- 
versation with Christ. 
He becomes for us 
not a mere figure of 
history, not a mem- 
ory, but a real, living, 
suffering person, our 
God and our Lover. He talks to us and we to Him 
about His sufferings. And in this conversation our 
minds are enlightened to wonderful truths, our 
hearts are warmed with a passionate love for our 
Lord, and with a great desire to bring other souls 
to His love and His service. 
Beginners will find it well to read over the 
Passion-scenes slowly and carefully. 


Christ is still on the Cross 


As we go 


on, however, and become more familiar with these 
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and the World still rushes by 
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mysteries, we find less need for much studying of 
the scene. A simple look at our Blessed Lord is 
enough to fix our heart upon Him. Without much 
speaking we feel ourselves completely understood 
as by a most intimate friend; and, like Mary at 
Bethany, we can find entire satisfaction simply by 
staying beside our Lord and looking into His face. 


F there is one thing that the modern world needs, 

it is a deep, personal love for Jesus Christ. If 
anything can save the world and ourselves from 
the supreme tragedy 
of this picture, it is 
the same love. But 
the way to make our 
hearts warm with that 
love is by thinking 
on our Lord’s suffer- 
ings. If day after 
day we impress upon 
our minds and hearts 
some scene in the 
Sacred Passion how 
can we help loving 
our Savior more and 
more? And once we 
have experienced His 
love in our hearts, we 
shall realize that at 
last we have found 
something of the 
peace and happiness 
for which we were 
created; and shall be 
eager to help other 
souls to find what we 
have found. 

What if all readers 
of Tue Sicn should 
spend five or ten 
minutes every day 
thinking of the Pas- 
sion! What if every 
reader should become 
a member of the 
Archconfraternity of 
the Passion, the pur- 
pose of which is to spread devotion to our Crucified 
Savior! The few conditions necessary to become 
a member of the Archconfraternity are given in 
detail and quite clearly on the following page. 
One of the best resolutions you could make for 
the new year would be to spend some time each 
day with our Lord in His Passion. If you per- 
served in that resolution the end of this year would 
find you much nearer and dearer to God. 
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Our First Anniversary 


(Intention of the Archcontraternity of the Sacred Passion for ‘fanuary, 1925) 


# HE Confraternity of the Most 

Holy Cross and Passion of our 

Lord Jesus Christ was original- 

ly established by St. Paul of the 

Cross. It was formally ap- 

proved by His Holiness, Pope 

Pius IX, on September 22, 

1861, who authorized the Most Rev. Superior 

General of the Passionist Order to establish 

branches throughout the world, and granted the 

members a participation in all the indulgences and 

other spiritual favors enjoyed by the Passionist 

Religious. His Holiness, Benedict XV, on Febru- 

ary 26, 1918, raised the Confraternity to the dig- 

nity of an Archconfraternity, and granted to it 

all the rights and privileges enjoyed by other Arch- 
confraternities approved by the Holy See. 

The general object of the Archconfraternity is 
to promote devotion to and grateful remembrance 
of the Passion and Death of our Divine Savior and 
the Sorrows of His Blessed Mother. 

One year ago the Archconfraternity was reor- 
ganized to increase its efficiency in codperating with 
the Passionist Missionaries laboring in America and 
in far-off China. A system of Promoters, Bands 
and Degrees was then established. 

Promoters who formed a band or bands of four- 
teen members were given a diploma and a badge. 
During the year they distributed the monthly leaf- 
lets containing meditations on the Passion, and col- 
lected the annual dues of 15c. from each member. 
Several Pastors established branches of the Arch- 
confraternity in their parishes, and now act as local 
Moderators, having charge of their Promoters and 
seeing to the distribution of the leaflets. At present, 
upwards of twenty thousand leaflets are sent out 
each month, to the Promoters. 

After a twelvemonth of experiencés; it has been 
decided to fix the degrees of membership as follows: 
The First Decree consists in making daily Five 
Offerings of the Precious Blood, as given on the 
leaflet, in honor of the Five Wounds of our Lord; 
the Seconp DeGREE consists in making the Way 
of the Cross once a week, in addition to performing 
the first degree; the TH1rp DecrEE consists in mak- 
ing from five to ten minutes meditation each day 
on some suffering of our Divine Savior in His 
Sacred Passion, in addition to performing the acts 
of the first two degrees. (This meditation may be 
made by silent prayer, or pious reading, or by 
reciting the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary, or 
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by assisting devoutly at Holy Mass, or in other ways 
suggested by one’s personal devotions. ) 


Members must assume at least the obligations of 
the first degree, although, of course, mone of these 
degrees binds under pain of sin. The Archconfra- 
ternity does not oblige you to fulfill any degree. It 
simply ask you to do something for our Lord. 


URING the past year the monthly Intentions 

printed in THE SiGn have outlined the pur- 
pose of the Archconfraternity, which is to increase 
the devotion of its members to Jesus Crucified and 
thus inspire them to aid by their prayers and good 
works our Passionist Missionaries laboring to spread 
that devotion here and in China. As explained in 
the Appeal of Jesus Crucified in this month’s issue 
of THe Sicn, the great means to attain this end, 
and, consequently, the cherished ideal of the Pas- 
sionists, is to lead the members of their Lay Auxili- 
ary to meditate upon the Passion of Christ. If our 
sodalists do this, the flaming desire to aid us in 
bringing others to the foot of the Cross will in- 
evitably spring up in their hearts. 

Those members who have tried faithfully to 
practice our Passion meditations during the past year 
must know now that through such meditations Jesus 
Crucified becomes more and more our Model, our 
Love and our Life, filling our hearts with a great 
and holy love that purges them of all selfishness 
and uncleanness and bitterness and that brings with 
it a heavenly peace and joy. 

During the new year we hope to publish a book- 
let containing all the Rules, Privileges and Indul- 
gences of the Archconfraternity. We might 
mention that hereafter a special monthly Mass will 
be said for all Promoters, living and dead. 

Gemma’s League, an adjunct to the Archcon- 
fraternity, which enables the members to register 
and send in lists of their good works for the en- 
couragement of our Passionist Missionaries and 
Sisters of Charity in China will be continued. 
Leaflets of Gemma’s League will be gladly sent on 
request. ‘The monthly meditations and intentions 
will be continued in THe Sicn and, in briefer 
form, on the leaflet. ‘Those who wish to become 
Promoters or Members, and Pastors who desire to 
establish branches of the Archconfraternity in their 
parishes should send in their names to THE SI1cN. 

The Intention of the Archconfraternity for 
January, 1925, is “The Success of the Archconfra- 
ternity during the present year.” 





The Clouds Roll By 


cAnother Personal- Fact Narrative 


By CuHarLes CHARROPPIN, S. J. 


UR party consisted of five 
astronomers, among whom I 
was the only Catholic — Pro- 
fessors Pritchett, Nipher, Eng- 
ler and Valle. Besides being 
men of learning they were per- 
fect gentlemen, and so the 

expedition was in every respect most agreeable. 
After our arrival at Norman, there remained 
only five days in which to make our preparations. 
We had to determine exactly our latitude and 
longitude, which could be done only by stellar 

observations. We were 


“Gentlemen,” I said, “I am fully confident, and 
I have the best of reasons; but you can neither be- 
lieve nor understand them.” 

“Will you please tell us what they are, Father?” 
they all exclaimed. 

“With pleasure. We have a good Mother in 
Heaven, whom you Protestants do not know. She 
has all power with God, and she loves and pro- 
tects ina special manner all who honor her. Well, 
whenever I am very anxious to obtain anything I 
manage to have a good number of her devoted 
children join me in prayer, and she never refuses 

to grant what we ask. 





obliged to work day and 
night, and it was only on 
the eve of the eclipse that 
our astronomical clock was 
put in working order. 

That night the weather 
became cloudly and threat- 
ening, and the probabilities 
were that the next day, 
January 1, would be the 
same. We were very much 
discouraged. After tiring 
our brains over mathemati- 
cal problems and having 
completed all our prepara- 
tions, it looked as though a 


January 1, 1889. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE coming total eclipse of the sun 

on January 24, gives an especial 
appropriateness to this article. 
Charroppin then Professor of Astronomy °° 
in the Jesuit College, St. Louis, was a 
member of the expedition to the Pacific 
Coast to view the solar eclipse of 
The place selected 
for their observation was the village of 
Norman, near San Francisco, where a 
cottage had been put at their disposal 
through the generosity of Senator Boggs. 


Now, there are at St. Louis 
hundreds of Religious and 
innocent children who are 
praying to her: “Dearest 
Mother, give Father Char-. 
roppin two minutes of 
sun.” And I am sure that 
we will have those two 
minutes; for she is a good 
and gracious Mother.” 


Father 


Y fellow astronomers 

smiled incredulously, 
and Prof. Pritchett ex- 
claimed: “Father, I wish 
that I had your faith!” 








mean little cloud was going 
to nullify our purpose and spoil everything. 

Acording to the calculations we had made, the 
first contact would take place at 12 o'clock, 12 
minutes and 15 seconds and the totality of the 
eclipse would begin one hour and a half later. 
After supper we lit our cigars and chatted about 
the prospects for the morrow. Not a star could be 
seen through the clouds, and my companions were 
almost in despair. At last, to give them courage, I 
told them that we would have a clear sky for at 
least the two minutes of the totality. 

Prof, Pritchett remarked, “Father, are you a 
prophet?” 

“Neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet,” I 
replied, 

“How, then, can you be so sure about tomor- 
row?” asked another. 
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Then Prof. Engler said: 
“Father, if you are sure about it, will you agree 
to walk to Ogden,” (a distance of 500 miles), “in 
case the sky remains cloudy during the whole time 
of the eclipse?” 

“Certainly,” I answered. “I have been a 
devoted child of Mary my whole life, and I am 
sure she will not let me travel 500 miles on foot.” 

“Will you sign an agreement to that effect?” 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “it is not fair that a con- 
tract should be all on one side. I will sign for 
what you ask of me if you will sign for what I 
ask you.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Tf the sky is cloudy, I shall walk to Ogden; 
but if we have a view of the sun, you promise on 
your part to kneel down and acknowledge the 
Providence of God and the protection of the 
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Virgin Mother of Christ. Are you willing to agree 
to this?” 

The contract was accepted and was signed by 
all. Then Prof. Engler exclaimed: 

“Father, you have burned your ships!” 

Prof. Nipher said: “Suppose the sun does show 
a little through the clouds, or that there is a kind 
of hazy atmosphere, will you claim that you have 
won!” 

I replied: “Our good Mother does not do any- 
thing by halves. We shall have a full view of the 
eclipse. But, mind you, 


While we were talking in this way, Senator 
Boggs and his family came up to us, all with looks 
of disappointment. The moon was encroaching upon 
the sun’s disc, and the obscurity became sensible. 
It was, indeed, an impressive moment and the dis- 
mal light shed on the surrounding country was 
awe-inspiring. 

But just ten minutes before totality the clouds 
dispersed. Then there was a grand outburst of 
joy. Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury—all near the 
sun—shone forth with great splendor. A little 

cresent of the sun re- 





I have only prayed for 
two minutes. We may 
possibly lose the first con- 
tact on account of the 
clouds, but I am certain 
we shall have a clear and 
beautiful sky during the 
totality.” 


EXT morning, the 

day of the eclipse, 
the sky was covered with 
clouds. Breakfast was 
served, but remained un- 
touched. We were all 
disheartened. At ten a.m. 
my companions were in 
despair. I left them awhile 
and began to say my 
rosary, with this intro- 
ductory invocation: “O 
Blessed Virgin Mary, my 
Mother, your honor is at 
stake now! Do not give 
these unbelievers a chance 
to say that you have no 
power.” I felt assured 
that my prayer would be 
heard and I tried to en- 





Mater Adolorata 


“And thy own soul a sword shall pierce” 


By CaTHERINE M. Bresnan 


She drew Him close, her little One, 
To wh.isper her first orison 

Of mother love into His ear, 
While angel choirs hovering near 
Burst in exultant antiphone. 


What prophecy, oh Simeon, 

Didst thou reveal of her small Son? 

As though to still a sudden fear: 
She drew Him close. 


That misspent day, when darkened sun 
Dared not behold what sin had done, 
Her anguished eyes saw the sharp spear 
Plunged in His heart—of her’s most dear. 
Again her “fiat” made them one 

She drew Him close. 


mained, and Nature 
seemed plunged in deep 
mourning. A greenish 
light appeared shedding a 
strange halo over the 
surrounding mountains. 
Then the last luminous 
beam disappeared, and the 
corona appeared in all its 
grandeur and glory. 

A total eclipse of the 
sun is certainly one of the 
most sublime phenomena 
of Nature. At our station 
it lasted just two minutes 
and was a perfect success. 
As soon as it was over the 
Professors all rushed over 
to me and shook hands 
most enthusiastically. Pro- 
fessor Pritchett said: “We 
will all be Catholics now. 
We all now believe in the 
Mother of God. This is 


certainly her work.” 


E accepted the kind 
invitaton of Sen- 
ator Boggs to dinner, but 








courage my companions. 

The time of the contact came but nothing 
could be clearly seen on account of the clouds. My 
friends were in despair, but I tried to reassure them, 
and prevailed upon them to remain at their posts, 
each one with his instrument, telling them positive- 
ly that the clouds would surely disperse when the 
best moment would come. 

“Do you think there are angels coming to sweep 
away the clouds?” asked Prof. Nipher. 

“That is exactly what I think,” said I. 

“Perhaps your camera will take a picture of 
those angels.” 

“Angels,” I said, “leave no impress upon the 
sensitive plate, but they will be present all the time.” 
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I took an early occasion 
to go and develop my photographs, which I found 
perfect. I told them not to wait for me, as it would 
take an hour, at least, to complete my work. But 
they all declared that they would not touch a morse! 
before I had blessed the table, and everything wa: 
sent back to the kitchen until I should be ready. 

After dinner I remarked that there was a part ~ 
of the contract to be fulfilled. At once we all 
knelt down and we thanked the Blessed Virgin 
for the wonderful sign of her patronage. Prof. 
Nipher said that it was the first time in his life 
that he had got on his knees. 

Altogether, the expedition, from a spiritual as 
well as a scientific view-point, was a success. 





























































































The Brass Bowl’ - 


cA Picaresque Tale Cfrom China 


ROFESSOR SHAO YU-TS’AI 
belonged to a class—limited in 
China—the very existence of 
which never fails to ruffle the 
self-esteem and provoke the 
scorn of practical folk in any 
part of the world where it held 

that life is real and earnest. He was a great scholar 

and a brilliant conversationalist. He could talk 
well on almost any subject. His manner was al- 
ways amiable. He wrote poetry and polite essays, 
was a fair judge of antiques, indited beautiful 
scrolls for his friends, and was generous with 
money. ‘The money that he was lavish with was 
not earned, however, but was the tribute which he 
laid upon friends and admirers. His sole legitimate 
income was a salary of $30. a month, paid him for 

lecturing two hours a week on Sung poetry at a 

Confucian school which was patronized by an old 

schoolmate who had erroneously concluded that 

money earned in this way would be more acceptable 
than if given in direct charity. 

The $30. did no more than pay Shao Yu-ts’ai’s 
servants and feed his dogs. His house was big and 
full of poor relatives and dependents. He kept a 
good table, carried all his visitors of note to the 
expensive places of entertainment, and filled his 
shelves with rare books. Of course there was a 
big deficit—or would have been had ne troubled 
to keep accounts—but this worried him little, for 
he relied upon his ability to turn the world’s ad- 
miration of his genius into hard cash. This 
reliance had for years been his only profession, 
but of late even his admirers were not always at 
home when he called. 

The Chinese are ready to pay all homage to 
visdom and letters, but even in China it is not 
assumed that scroll writing, the composition of 
poetry, or a knowledge of the philosophers pre- 
cludes an understanding of the value of a hard- 
earned Mexican dollar. 

In fact it is usually argued that a classical edu- 
cation gives the mental training which best equips 
a man tc battle shrewdly with life. It can indeed 
be shown by thousands of examples that a Chinese 
scholar can draw 40% interest on well-placed in- 

* This story is reprinted from the NortH CHINA 
Heratp. It gives an admirable insight into certain 
Chinese traits—Eprrors. 
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By Ropney GILBERT 





vestments and keep close tab on his credits and 
debits even while he is laying the foundation for 
immortal fame by painting likenesses of storks 
under trees or of thrushes perched on blossoms. 


ROFESSOR Shao Yu-ts’ai, therefore, had few 

apologists among his larger creditors. The 
largest of these was the practical and prosperous 
Wang Teng, senior clerk in the department of 
supplies, Ministry of Communications, who hap- 
pened to be the husband of Shao Yu-ts’ai’s sister’s 
husband’s niece. No one who knew Wang Teng 
could believe that he would have considered this 
relationship very binding when an advance of 
money was concerned, but he himself had called 
attention to it many years before he was senior 
clerk. He came to Peking a returned student from 
Japan, thoroughly Japanned in ideals and morals, 
and determined to get on in the world. A letter 
from home reminded him that his great remote 
relative Shao was in the metropolis. Shabby and 
poverty-stricken he had called, had been graciously 
received in the scholar’s house, had been clothed, 
fed, and instructed by him, and, in less than no 
time as it seemed, had been found a place in the 
Ministry. 

The facility with which the appointment had 
come had made an impression upon him. Shao 
Yu-ts’ai had invited the Minister of Communica- 
tions of that régime to a dinner, they having been 
fellow scribes in some Taotai’s yamen long before 
Wang Teng was born. They had quoted old 
verses, composed new ones, drunk wine, and gam- 
bled the greater part of the night, and the follow- 
ing afternoon Wang Teng had been told that his 
place was assured, 

Wang knew nothing of verses, little of the 
standard books, and took no interest in antiques. 
Under Shao’s instruction he pretended to admire 
fine scrolls and paintings. ‘The only thing that 
could keep him up all night was a discussion in 
Japanese of the terms of a purchase of rails or 
copper cable for his department; but he never for- 
got that night of versifying and gambling which 
his remote relative had spent with a Cabinet Min- 
ister. So whenever he was minded to refuse a loan 
in the years that ensued, his cautious mind reverted 
to that occasion and he parted with his tribute to 
genius with as good grace as he could—never fail- 
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ing, however, to accept a note of hand which he 
very carefully filed in his strong box. 


7. year 1917 was a hard one for great 
masses of people in North China. A dry 
spring killed the wheat crop and a wet autumn 
brought down floods from the Shansi hills which 
almost obliterated three provinces. Every city on 
dry land was crowded with starving refugees. Con- 
struction work on several lines of railway was 
suspended, so that a contract which Wang ‘Teng 
had nursed along for months in his personal in- 
terest, and which had cost him a great deal in 
entertaining, became such a remote prospect that it 
was no longer worth dinners and theatre parties. 
Professor Shao Yu-ts’ai came nearer living within 
his pitiful salary during that autumn than he had 
for a great many years, for the tributes to learning 
were few. 

The Autumn Festival approached and creditors 
became the bane of every poor man’s existence. 
Wang Teng was not poor, but he had invested too 
much in suppers and parties. He borrowed where 
he could, but his borrowings were not a third of 
his debts. A week before the Festival, therefore, he 
sat down and wrote a letter to Professor Shao 
Yu-ts’ai in his best style, reminding him gently that 
for many years their money transactions had all 
been one-sided and begging him to use his influence 
in high circles to negotiate a small loan—of 
$1,000., say—to tide his humble pupil and relative 
over the Festival season. 

Being tactfully composed, this letter did not 
arouse Shao Yu-ts’ai’s animosity. The demands of 
small traders at this holiday season for payment 
called forth tirades against the mercenary canaille 
who thought of nothing but lucre, such tirades 
being reénforced with quotations from standard 
books of wisdom written during the last three 
thousand years. At the crescendo came language 
which made the petty merchants shrink, apologize, 
and sneak away from the erudite presence. But an 
appeal for help in distress was different! 


HAO YU-TS’AI sat at one end of his big 
reception-room and really worried over Wang 
Teng’s letter. His person was round with many 
layers of clothes, but his body was lean within them. 
A fur cap was perched jauntily on one side of his 
gray head and every few minutes he passed a thin 
tapering hand over the blue veins of his parchment 
forehead and tilted the cap to a more rakish angle. 
One foot nervously tapped a valuable Manchurian 
tiger-skin. Over his head hung a scroll by Tso 
Tsung-t’ang, inscribed to him by the great general 
who had spent hundreds of millions on one of 
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China’s greatest campaigns. At his elbow lay a 
wood-block edition of a Tang Dynasty poet, worth 
a good deal in itself and presented by a master of 
finance. Opposite to him was a case of books for 
which the right collector would have given him 
enough to assure a respectable annuity. The ap- 
purtenances of prosperity were there, but in an in- 
side pocket of his jacket his hand jingled a silver 
dollar against a ten-cent piece and a copper—the 
total of his immediate resources. 

He was footsore from the round that he had 
made of his friends and most lenient creditors that 
morning and heartsore because not one of them 
had seen him. He would never have dreamed of 
going to so much trouble to satisfy his own creditors, 
but he had been called upon to do Wang Teng a 
good turn. If he had guessed for a moment that 
he was being dunned he would have torn his rela- 
tive’s letter to shreds and would have composed 
himself over the writing of a satirical poem on the 
rapacity of the age. 

He thought of the pawnshops and his eye 
wandered about the apartment. Suddenly his atten- 
tion was focused upon a squat brass bowl. There was 
nothing remarkable about this vessel. It contained 
an earthenware saucer full of pebbles and among 
the pebbles was a bulb which had thrown out two 
stubby green shoots. The scholar bounded to his 
feet with a wrinkled smile, set the saucer to one 
side, and, holding the bowl up to the light, ran a 
bony forefinger over the incised pattern of con- 
ventional flowers and leaves which ran around the 
vessel. He turned it bottom up and with a match 
traced over the single faint seal character that had 
been engraved upon it. His expression was at once 
wistful and relieved. He sat at his table and wrote 
a few lines of ceremonial greeting to Wang Teng, 
to which he added the following: 


You are an astute business man and have more 
knowledge of the world of affairs than I, who am 
merely a useless old book-worm. You will therefore 
appreciate the value of the brass utensil which I am 
sending you by my servant and you will be able to 
market it in this festival season for a great deal more 
than I, who am weak and foolish in bargaining. The 
value of it exceeds not only the sum you ask, but my 
whole indebtedness to you, who have been so generous 
to an impecunious old relative; and I shall be glad to 
hear that you have disposed of it at a price which will 
yield you some interest on the sums which you were 
gracious enough to advance me at one time or another. 


Shao Yu-ts’ai assumed an air of self-esteem as 
he put down his pen. He shouted for a servant, 
got a clean square of white paper, did up the bow! 
tenderly, addressed a slip of red paper and slipped 
it under the string with which it was tied; then 
sent his servant scurrying away under a torrent of 
orders delivered with the sharpest enunciation. 
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RS. WANG TENG was in a remarkably 


benign mood when the messenger came in. 
She was sitting on an ornate hard-wood kang, 
fondling a pair of leather boots, of foreign cut and 
design. At a recent soirée given by the wife of a 
general, seven women of the official caste had been 
shod with these ultra-modern creations while she 
had felt herself painfully conspicuous in a pair of 
satin shoes of which she had previously been more 
than proud. She had dilated upon her feelings at 
that soirée to Wang Teng and had laid stress upon 
the fact that a pair of the ultramoderns cost “only 
six dollars— only six dollars—onty six dollars!” 
His heartless reminder that she already owned four 
pairs of new satin shoes had brought about a half- 
day’s breach of relations. 


And now she was defying him. She had bought 
the leather ultramoderns, and she was awaiting his 
coming to make sure that they would be neither 
returned nor exchanged. When Shao Yu-ts’ai’s 
messenger arrived she was drilling herself to sweet- 
ness and complacency; and she therefore gave him 
a whole dollar and a pleasant smile and put the 
parcel in the centre of a tea table. The shoes prob- 
lem was so engrossing that she did not undo the 
package, nor did she read the letter. This was a 
high tribute to the engrossing power of the pair of 
leather ultramoderns. 


Wang Teng eventually came in, sour-visaged 
and peevish. ‘The leather boots disappeared under 
the corner of a leopard skin on the kang, and the 
lady smiled alluringly. 

“Here is a present which Shao Yu-ts’ai has sent 
you,’ said she, pointing to the tea table. He 
whirled about and fastened rapacious eyes upon the 
bundle. 

“Bank notes?” he inquired anxiously. 

“T don’t know,” said she. 
to open it till you came.” 


“T did not presume 


He stared at her. ‘This was unprecedented. 
There was never anything else came into the house 
that she did not know all about and he interpreted 
this unparalleled diffidence as an evil omen. He 
seized the package, tossing the letter aside impatient- 
ly, tore off the paper cover, and sent the brass bowl 
spining across the tea table with a gesture of disgust. 
Then he ripped open the letter and read it at a 
glance. Seizing the spurned bowl again, he ex- 
amined it for a second or so, then tossed it upon the 
kang and began pacing the room, venting his feel- 
ings in atrocious language. 

One might think that such a display of feeling 
would have postponed discussion of ‘“‘foreign- 
fashion” shoes, but that is not Chinese psychology. 
Mrs. Wang had gone to infinite pains to bring her- 


self into a cooing mood and before she had even 
had a chance to coo, her wretched husband had 
assumed an attitude against which she knew cooing 
would be of no avail. The elemental law of com- 
bat dictates that a storm be met with a counter- 
storm. It is poor tactics, where great issues are 
involved, to be caught on the defensive. 

“You’re an ungrateful wretch,” she cried. “You 
—the misbegotten—you come home in a temper 
and rail because, when a kind-hearted old man 
sends you a present out of his poor stock, it cannot 
be turned into a thieving contract. You treat him 
as you do me. You'd have me run naked if you 
could, while you give dinners at the Tung Hsing 
Lou. I have to wear clothes and shoes that were 
out of date before you—you turtle egg—were 
born! You can curse poor old Shao behind his back 
—he who picked you out of the gutter and saved 
you from beggary—but you can’t bully me. I—I 
come from a good family, you son of a slave girl, 
and—lI’ve bought myself a decent pair of shoes!” 


HEREUPON she flourished them before 
him. He stood stupefied for a moment and 
then shrieked in a mad frenzy: 

“You help to ruin me, do you? You take the 
part of the old jackass who has squandered my 
savings, and you then tell me that you have been 
out throwing money away on flapdoodles! We’re 
ruined and why shouldn’t we be properly ruined. 
Let’s live in temples and expose sores! You'll find 
your level there anyway.” 

And with this remark he seized a porcelain vase 
off a shelf and dashed it to pieces at his feet. 

The time-honored domestic rite of shuai tung-hsi 
—smashing things—had been opened, and Mrs. 
Wang, with the light of battle in her eye, followed 
his example by snatching a clock off the kang table 
and hurling it against the wall. Wang Teng broke 
a platter over the tea table and Mrs. Wang shat- 
tered a porcelain cuspidor and threw a teapot 
through one windowpane and a blue-glass ash-tray 
through another. Through the remaining pane 
Wang Teng hurled the despised brass bowl and 
then ran into the courtyard seeking fresh breakables. 
Mrs. Wang gave chase. 

Between them they broke all the flowerpots and 
bruised themselves trying to kick a huge earthen- 
ware jar to pieces. As nothing destructible met his 
eye, Wang Teng seized upon the cursed brass bowl 
and threw it twice against the garden wall, loosen- 
ing a deal of plaster but doing no damage to the 
vessel. In a frenzy he made a wild overhand pitch 
and sent it whirling across two walls and into the 
street beyond. How the feud subsided is not our 
affair. Our interest follows the brass bowl. 
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LITTLE before sunset a person of the class 

known as drum-pounders, itinerant dealers 
in anything secondhand, was passing through an 
alleyway that debouched upon Hatamen Street 
when he escaped death from a meteoric brass bowl 
which missed his head by an inch, hit the wall on 
the opposite side of the alley, and bounded into the 
dust. 

The drum-pounder showed great composure. He 
looked with interest upon the brass bowl, glanced 
up and down the narrow thoroughfare, found it 
deserted, and then put down his two baskets so that 
one completely covered the bowl. He sat on the 
ground with his back against the wall to await 
developments. His ear detected in the bedlam that 
was going on across two walls the noises of a shuai 
tung-hsi contest, so he settled into an attitude of 
great composure and tuned in his ear to the Wang 
family wave-length. Shrieks of rage were punctu- 
ated with the breakage of crockery for no little 
time; but finally the typhoon of wrath subsided into 
a confused rumble of sobs and growls. The drum- 
pounder gathered himself together, slipped a hand 
under one of his baskets, and in a single movement 
extracted a brass bowl and buried it deep in the 
jumble of his wares. He then lighted a long pipe 
and trotted away into the gathering night. 

The following morning the drum-pounder was 
presiding over a display of incongruous wares in 
what is known to Chinese as “The Little Market.” 
Well to the fore was a highly polished brass bowl, 
adorned with a flower-and-leaf design of the con- 
ventional sort. 

There was the usual clientele, made up chiefly 
of hard-bargaining old women, and a few fairly 
well-dressed persons looking for specific articles, 
who scanned each display of wares and passed on 
indifferent to all other attractions. The drum- 
pounder prayed for a browsing foreigner and even 
while his hopes were being registered in the vague 
heaven of many gods which he patronized one of 
this ilk came by. But he was not the kind that the 
drum-pounder hoped to see. He was a tall man, 
in rusty top-boots. He wore a soft shirt, a tattered 
felt hat, and at least a day’s growth of iron-gray 
whiskers. 

The drum-pounder sensed at once that he was a 
resident, a fluent speaker of Chinese, and altogether 
a dangerous man for the purveyor of small wares. 
The tall outlander ran his eye over the stock of 
goods, and finally looked upon the brass bowl. 
Then he made a second review of the wares, pricing 
several things which the drum-pounder knew he 
did not want, and came back to the bowl. He 
picked it up, looked it over scathingly, and tossed 
it back among the rubbish. 


“T'll give you a dollar for that,” said he. 

*‘Not as much as the investment,” said the mer- 
chant in a pained tone. “The very bottom price is 
five dollars. It cost me four-ninety.” 

“D your investment,” said the tall man, 
mixing English with his Chinese. “Tl give you 
a dollar ten for the thing.” 

“Four dollars,” cried the merchant; and the 
foreigner sauntered away. 

“Come back, excellency, come back!” shouted 
the drum-pounder; but the tall man walked on and 
the merchant cursed his race and breed. It was 
not long, however, before he came strolling back. 
He appeared oblivious to the little display of grimy 
wares and would have gone on his way had the 
dealer not shouted to him and, with the bowl held 
aloft, announced that three dollars was its price. 
The foreigner turned and stared as though he had 
never seen either man or bowl before. 

“Three dollars for that!” he exclaimed in an 
injured tone. “Why I wouldn’t give more than 
thirty cents for it.” 

“But you offered a dollar ten.” 

“Ts that so? Well, I may have a while ago, but 
I should not do so again.”. And with that he again 
started to walk away. 

“A dollar, a dollar,”’ coaxed the merchant at his 
heels. 

“Forty cents,” said the foreigner, keeping slowly 
on his way. The merchant looked back anxiously 
at his untended merchandise and meekly whispered: 
“Fifty cents, and a huge loss on the investment.” 

The tall man stopped; then with the grim ex- 
pression of one who is being beaten and knows it, 
he took fifty cents in silver coins from his pocket, 
relieved the merchant of his bowl, and went on his 
way smiling quietly to himself. ‘The merchant also 
smiled with satisfaction. 


HAT same afternoon Mr. S. K. Scrogson 

Wong, graduate of Whooplah College, 
secretary to the official Flood Relief Commission, 
and chairman of the executive committee of a 
Flood Relief Fair, stopped his carriage before the 
offices of the Chihli Mines Development Company 
and, after making sure of the set of his foreign 
clothes, sent in his card to the manager. 

A tall man with iron-gray hair, somewhat in 
need of a shave, was reading mail and smoking 
cigarettes at a desk. H_ fingered the card, read 
both the Chinese and English inscriptions upon it, 
was interested for a moment in puzzling out how 
Huang Hsin-chao, alias Huang Sheng-sun, con- 
trived to be §. K. Scrogson Wong, and then said 
wearily: “Bring the wart in.” 

“Well, Mr. S. K. Scrogson Wong,” said he, 
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mouthing the “Scrogson” with some satisfaction, as 

the visitor bobbed in, all fur collar, spectacles, and 

teeth, “what service can I do you?” 

M R. Huang sank comfortably into a deep soft 
chair, opened his fur collar, and beamed. 

“You are doubtless aware, Mr. Lawrence,” he 
began, “that I have the honor to be chairman of the 
executive committee for the arrangement of the 
fair in Central Park under the patronage of our 
Government, designed to afford relief to the un- 
happy persons in the provinces of Chihli, Shantung, 
and Honan, who have been thrown upon the mercy 
of their fellow countrymen by an unprecedented 
cataclysm of moisture.” 

“Um,” said Lawrence, repressing a grin. 

“Our committee,” continued the chairman, “has 
evolved a plan for attracting the masses of the 
metropolis to the fair. An appeal is to be made 
to their love of chance. Each admission ticket pur- 
chased will give the individual purchasing it a 
chance to win one of the prizes offered. It was 
at first planned to limit the number of prizes to 
ten, all of which were to have been given by high 
officials in the capital. The first and second prizes 
were donated by the President and I’remier—hm 
—respectively. ‘Then when it became known that 
such articles were in demand an amazing number 
of things were sent us, so that we now have all 
manner of things from motor-cars to discarded 
boots, and we have decided to call upon our friends 
to make further donations. Seventeen thousand 
tickets have already been disposed of and more than 
six thousand distinct objects of greater or lesser 
merit have been donated, which will be grouped by 
a valuing committee into perhaps five hundred 
prizes.” 

“One chance in thirty-two of getting something 
for your money,” commented the man behind the 
desk. 

“Er—er—precisely,” agreed his visitor. 

“If the Chinese would give up trying to run a 
Government and stick to running lotteries,” said 
the manager of the Chihli Mines Development 
Company, “China would soon be the world’s 
mortgagee.” 

“Hm—precisely,” said Mr. Huang, taking a 
furtive glance at a card covered with notes which 
he held in the hollow of his hand. 

“Our committee,” he continued, “has therefore 
deputed to me the pleasant duty of going among 
our generous foreign friends and putting the distress 
of our unhappy countrymen in such a light—” 

“Are you selling tickets, or are you after more 
prizes?” Lawrence interrupted. 

“Why, in fact, prizes,” replied the chairman, 
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slipping his notes into his coat pocket. 
“What sort of stuff?” 
“‘Anything—anything is acceptable.” 
“Downstairs I have an old desk, an old bicycle, 
a cotton umbrella that won’t turn water, and a 
clock, which chimes the hours, whistles the half 
hours, and will explode at high noon if you keep 
it stocked with caps. How would these things fit 
in?” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Scrogson. 

“All right, send your coolie for them with a 
card. By the way, look at this,” he added, passing 
a brass bowl across the desk. ‘What is it worth?” 

After turning it over several times, the chairman 
expressed the belief that it was an ordinary modern 
bowl and that second-hand it might be worth fifty 
cents. 

““That’s what I gave for it,” said Lawrence with 
a smile. “I did not buy it because I wanted a brass 
bowl, but because I thought it might happen to be 
something which it evidently is not. Would that 
serve asa prize? All right, take it away with you.” 

A few days later, Mr. S. K. Scrogson Wong 
was dancing up and down the endless aisles of what 
appeared to be a mammoth curio-and-junk shop. 
He was arrayed in the gorgeous dress of his native 
caste and was bowing along six venerable waddling 
dignitaries who surveyed with keen eyes the vast 
heaps of things, in which the rich and beautiful had 
been mixed indiscriminately with mere rubbish. 

This was the valuing committee. They were 
picking out the first hundred prizes, and as they 
worked down the aisles an attendant squad of 
gendarmes picked out any object that one of them 
indicated, took it up and carried it on to a long 
table at the end of the room. The parade of elders 
was headed by a squat little Manchu, with a wisp 
of snuw-white queue, a round jolly face and snappy 
bright little eyes. He was Fu Tsao, at one time 
curator of the precious things in the Imperial 
Household. The others deferred to him and 
watched closely to s:e whither his glance strayed. 


HEY had put in a good morning’s work, but 

they were enthusiasts, and had really had a 
splendid time; and in spite of the weariness of their 
old legs they were ready to go on as long as there 
was an untouched heap to fathom. ‘They were 
passing an array of “foreign fashion” furniture— 
varnished pine for the most part—anu were sailing 
pumpously by with cievated noses when the great 
Fu Tsao picked a brass bowl off an old desk and 
turned it over and over in his hands. At last he 
wheeled upon his colj<agues, held it out to them 
dramatically at arm’s length, and, with the light of 
discovery in his face, shouted: 
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“Third prize!” 

“So?” inquired all the others, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” Fu Tsao continued with assurance, “there 
is one in the Imperial collection, one in Japan, one 
owned by some wealthy man in America, and this 
—this is the fourth out of twenty such that were 
known to have been cast and carved by Chang 
Mao-kuang.” 

“Chang Mao-kuang!” they all exclaimed as they 
crowded around and buzzed excitedly over the 
treasure. ‘They began then in one breath telling 
each other who the greatest craftsman in brass was, 
how he had worked a year on each piece, how his 
work had been brought to the attention of the Ming 
Imperial Court, and how, after his death, his crea- 
tions in brass had become famous among antiquaries. 

“Third prize,” reiterated Fu Tsao. “And if 
the President and Premier had not given the first 
two prizes it would be first prize. ‘Think of it— 
a half catty of brass—and any first-class dealer 
could get ten thousand taels for it just because an 
Emperor said, a few centuries ago, that the flowers 
were so perfect that he could scent their 
fragrance!” 


MURMUR of assent went up from the 
compact little group. 

“Who gave this?” asked Fu Tsao, suddenly 
turning upon S. K. Scrogson Wong. 

“Lawrence—Lou Ehr-hsien—he thought it was 
worthless,” replied the chairman of the executive 
committee. The whole group broke into a chorus 
of merriment and the little old Manchu doubled 
up and got violently red. 

“The clever one!” he shouted with glee. “The 
foxy old reprobate! He’s been too smart for his 
own good at last. He probably bought it for fifty 
cents and couldn’t believe it was real.” 

“Exactly what he did,” said Scrogson with a 
grin. They all shouted with fresh glee, while the 
gendarmes grinned appreciatively, though they did 
not see the point and realized only that a triumph 
over the foreigner had been registered. 

The fair was a huge success. ‘Tens of thousands 
came daily to the Park. Each visitor marched 
directly to the great hall in which the prizes were 
displayed, feasting his eyes upon what might be 
his if fortune were kind. ‘Then he went off and 
enjoyed himself and then came back and made 
another survey. Immediately inside the entrance 
were three high pedestals, upon which reposed the 
three major prizes. ‘They were well above the 
heads of the crowd and the low brass bowl was not 
at all conspicuous. Wang Teng and Mrs. Wang 
Teng passed it and repassed it, peered up at it, and 
failed to recognize it. Once there came a tall 


foreigner in rusty riding-boots who stared open- 
mouthed at the bowl and remarked: “Well, I’m 
}»? 

He then came closer and read the tag, upon 
which was written in Chinese: “Third prize. A 
brass bowl cast and carved by the most famous of 
all workers in brass, Chang Mao-kuang, in the 
seventeenth year of Yung Loh, in the city of 
Yangchow, Kiangsu. Valued at ten thousand taels. 
Presented by the foreign gentleman, Lou Erh-hsien, 
Manager of the Chihli Mines Development Com- 
pany.” For a moment he was the image of con- 
sternation. ‘Then a smile spread slowly over his 
hard face and he strode on, chuckling to himself 
and saying over and over again: “But they’re 
wrong, they’re wrong.” 

The Peking Chronicle, on the evening of No- 
vember 18, 1917, announced that that morning 
delegates from six Ministries and a special repre- 
sentative of the President had drawn the numbers 
for the 782 prizes given to patrons of the Flood 
Relief Fair. The first hundred winning numbers 
were published and then the article went on to say 
that “‘a crowd of several thousand persons witnessed 
the drawing. The first number was 127. No 
one claimed this and the holder, who is entitled 
to the President’s large bronze incense-burner, a 
Chow Dynasty antique of great value, has not yet 
been identified. ‘The second number, 2718, went 
to the proprietor of a small food shop who was 
present and took away with him the Premier’s 
handsome donation. ‘The third drawing, number 
575, which entitles the ticket-bearer to the marvel- 
ous old brass bowl made by Chang Mao-kuang, 
which is said by some experts to be the most valua- 
able article offered, has not yet been claimed, but 
Mr. Jao Shih-lien, of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, is authority for the opinion that ticket 
number 575 is held by a senior clerk in his office, 
Mr. Wang Teng, who resides in the Ch’i Feng 
Lou. Up to the time of our going to press we 
have been unable to confirm this surmise.” 


wire TENG, who had been languidly read- 
ing his paper over his afternoon tea, read 
no further than this. He screamed for his servants, 
screamed for his outer garments, screamed for his 
carriage, and when he was once in it screamed for 
speed. As he rumbled through the narrow dusty 
streets he assumed an expression which he imagined 
was one one of official austerity to conceal his 
emotions. While his face was set along rigid 
lines, his small scrawny body fairly squirmed with 
excitement, and when he finally rushed up to the 
hall in which the prizes had been exhibited, he was 
so nervous that he could scarcely speak. ‘He pushed 
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his ticket across the improvised counter, and man- 
aged to say in a steady voice: “I believe that my 
number has won something.” 

The man who picked up the ticket brightened 
at once and showed it to his neighbor. 

“Have you a card?” he asked. Wang Teng 
produced one and the man at once nodded to his 
neighbor, as much as to say, “It’s the man all right,” 
and hurried away. He returned in a moment, 
carrying a brass bowl in his two hands, placed it 
upon the counter and said: “You are to be con- 
gratulated; you have drawn third prize.” 


N all occasions calling for an emotional dis- 
play, the Chinese, who can be so volcanic 
over little things, can outdo the stoic, the Quaker, 
and the Red Indian, if he likes, in perfect self- 
control. Wang Teng looked down upon that bowl, 
gazed thoughtfully at it a moment, and then picked 
it up, bowed, smiled quietly, and said: “Thanks. 
[t is really very fine and I am indeed fortunate. 
Can you tell me who gave it?” He was told and, 
tucking it under his arm, he bowed again and 
walked quietly away. 

Ten minutes later his carriage drew up before 
the office of the Chihli Mines Development Com- 
pany. He gave his servant a card to send in and 
then sank placidly back in the carriage seat with 
the bowl resting in his lap. A man of any other 
race but a Chinese would have seen the joke upon 
himself and would have smiled, however ruefully, 
but no Chinese ever sees a joke upon himself, so 
Wang Teng’s face was painfully serious though 
composed. The call came for him to enter. 

“Mr. Lawrence,” he began, “I am the winner 
of the third prize in the Fair drawing.” Lawrence 
smiled with one side of his mouth. “I understand 
that you gave the prize. It is very handsome and 
very valuable. I have always been greatly interest- 
ed in the antiques of our country and have done 
some buying, but I have never owned anything so 
rare. This prize is valuable in itself and I shall 
always treasure it for its intrinsic worth; but to 
the fortunate possessor of something so unique a 
knowledge of its past must enhance its value. It 
would interest me, therefore, to know more of its 
history—how it came into your hands and where 
it has been treasured these several centuries.” 

“Pm afraid,” said Lawrence, still smiling out 
of one side of his mouth, “that I cannot help you 
much, I bought the bowl only a few weeks ago. 
I got it from a peddler’s stand at the T’ien Chiao 
market for fifty cents and I gave it to the executive 
committee with that valuation upon it, believing 
it to be worth fifty cents but no more. I did not 
believe it was genuine. In fact, I thought it a 


very obvious imitation, but the valuing committee, 
headed by Mr. Fu Tsao, thought otherwise. Fu 
Tsao is an expert and I am an amateur, so I sup- 
pose I was wrong. I must therefore congratulate 
you upon your good fortune, Mr. Wang.” 


; O you see that?” asked Wang Teng, put- 
ing the brass bowl on the table before his 
She bristled and gave him a stare, as much 
as to say: “If you are going to reopen that sore 
the consequences will rest with you.” But he ex- 
plained: 

“Some days ago I threw that into the street. 
This afternoon I learned that I had drawn third 
prize in the Flood Relief lottery; I went to draw 
my prize and this is it. It is worth ten thousand 
taels. It’s lucky that old Shao seldom reads the 
newspapers.” 

Mrs. Wang turned white. He called for her 
maidservant, took his brass bowl under his arm, 
and went into another room, where he sat down 
and wrote a letter to Shao Yu-ts’ai, of which the 
following was a part. 


wife. 


Venerable Uncle must forgive his slave’s rudeness 
in delaying so long acknowledgement of the handsome 
present. Many trials and worries incidental to the 
Festival occupied the slave’s mind; and since the 
holiday season official duties have been heavy. The 
slave now hastens to express his profound gratitude 
and sends by the bearer all the formal notes of hand 
accepted from time to time as memoranda of trifling 
advances to the Venerable Uncle. 


The letter and notes were sent. Then, Wang 
Teng took down the telephone book and looked up 
the number of Fu Tsao. He wanted to hear with 
his own ears the great man’s own confirmation of 
the value of the third prize and to make discreet 
inquiries about the proper medium through which 
to realize its value in currency. Even while he was 
thumbing the directory, a servant brought in a card 
which read: ““T’ung Hsing Ho Company, Dealers 
in Precious Stones and Genuine Antiques.” 

“Out of town,” he snapped and, having found 
his number, he was soon in touch with a servant 
in Fu Tsao’s household to whom he gave his name 
and expressed a desire to speak with the master. 
The servant said that Mr. Fu Tsao was ill and 
could not come to the telephone. Wang Teng then 
explained that he was the winner of the third 
prize in the lottery, winner of the brass bowl which 
Mr. Fu Tsao had valued at ten thousand taels, and 
that he would like to make an appointment to call 
upon Mr. Fu Tsao and discuss the antique. 

The servant at the other end of the line went 
away for a moment and then returned to announce 
that Mr. Fu Tsao was leaving the house and that 
he would arrive at Mr. Wang Teng’s residence 
within fifteen minutes. Wang Teng protested 
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loudly against this, but vainly, for he was told that 
the old Manchu had already set out in his carriage. 
Wang sat back and smiled with deep satisfaction. 
The old Manchu expert was not above dealing in 
curios. He was undoubtedly coming on business. 
His valuation upon the bowl was presumably a 
minimum valuation, the least that he thought it 
was worth. Wang Teng prepared to do some very 
shrewd bargaining and he wished for a fleeting 
instant that he had taken pains to learn more of 
bronze and brass, pictures and porcelains, from 
Shao Yu-ts’ai. 


yee the rumble of a carriage at the door, 
followed by the sound of moaning and weep- 
ing, as of someone in great distress. Wang Teng 
got to his feet and peered 
though the window in time 


recompense for depriving a man of the fruits of 
his good fortune? If they had only let me replace 
the thing with another, my name would have been 
clear and my old age without blame. But they said 
it was too late—that it couldn’t be withdrawn with- 
out suspicion and possibly a scandal. They think 
of themselves, but what of me? Ai-ya!” 

“Tf it is not genuine,” said Wang Teng in even, 
tense tones, “how much is it worth?” 

“How much? Who knows, Mr. Wang,” the 
other wailed. “It probably weighs half a catty. 
You being a man of affairs know better than I 
the value of half a catty of brass.” 


we TENG took down his telephone and 
called up the house of his remote relative, 
Professor Shao Yu-ts’ai. 





to see two stalwart servants 
assisting the limp and tot- 
tering person of Fu Tsao 
across the court. His eyes 
were swollen and red and 
his mouth was wide with 
his lamentation. 

“Ai-ya!” he was crying. 
“How can I face him? 
Ai-ya! Ruined at my age! 
Disgraced and despised, 
when I should be resting 
under the family pines and 
cypresses! Ai-ya! Ai-ya!” 
Wang Teng’s first thought 
was that the old man had 
met with some mishap or 
had been grievously insulted 


know 





Penitent 


By WHITELAW SAUNDERS 


The trees are penitent; their pride 
Is humbled to the sack-cloth grey; 
Their jewels of jade are cast aside 
And all their gold they fling away. 


They stand unflinching though they 


The price of vanity’s defeat, 
And, with their hands uplifted, go 
Into the winter’s white retreat. 


“My uncle,” said > 
smoothly, when the old 
littérateur had come to the 
telephone, “‘you have pro- 
bably received the letter 
which I sent you a little 
while ago—and the notes? 
I have been very remiss.” 
He was assured from the 
other end that the papers 
had been received. 

“May I ask what dis- 
position you have made of 
them?” asked the nephew 
while he pulled viciously 
at three long hairs which 
grew out of a wart on his 
cheek. 

“T did what you migh 








by someone on his way, so 
he ran out to meet him. , 
But no sooner had he appeared than the old Manchu 
threw off his supporters and made an attempt to 
prostrate himself. Wang Teng helped him up with 
real solicitude and led him into the house. He 
seated him in a comfortable chair, called for tea 
and hot towels, and then inquired what misfortune 
could possibly have brought his venerable senior to 
such grief. 

“‘Ai-ya!” the mourner commenced again. “I 
told them it wasn’t genuine!” Wang Teng’s scalp 
crawled and the creeps ran up and down his spine. 

“T told them after I had seen it yesterday in a 
good light, just after the drawings, that it was only 
a cast from some lost original or a clever modern 
fraud. But they were intent upon ruining me. 
Ai-ya! They have made me a party to the decep- 
tion of tens of thousands. How can I ever make 


have done just as easily for 
me,” came the bland, 
affable voice over the wire. “I pitched them into 
the stove.” 


Wang Teng hung up his receiver with a snap 
and, leaving his ancient Manchu guest still in the 
midst of his “ai-ya’s,” he went into the courtyard 
and called a servant. 

“Liu San,” said he when the man came, “I am 
going to walk to the Ministry. Let that old duffer 
in there leave whenever he gets tired sitting. And, 
by the way, there’s a brass bowl on my table which 
I want you to sell to the first peddler that comes 
along—only,” and he paused to lay emphasis on 
this order, “don’t sell it for less than fifty cents.” 


Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity.—SPECTATOR. 
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By Cotman Lapp 


A Happy New Year, friends of mine, 
God spare you to its close! 

Each setting sun shine on your souls 
More fair than when it rose! 


* 


It is a time for growing well, 

So think of Him Who grew 
Not only in fair stature but 

In grace and wisdom too. 


For when Life’s sun casts shadows long 
Across the closing year, 

The Harvester will choose alone 
Flower, fruit and bounteous ear. 


Our Little Missionaries 


& That was a bitter-sweet message that came sud- 
denly half way round the world to us one day in 
December saying, “Sisters robbed by bandits, all 


safe in Hanchow.” It was sweet indeed to know 
that they were safe and that no personal harm had 
come to them at the hands of those fierce robbers. 
And we thanked God for it. 

But it was a bitter thing to think of the Sisters in 
that distant land, far from the friends who would 
assist them, suddenly deprived of all the material 
things they had so laboriously gathered for 
their long sojourn in that remote region. Among 
those material things were the necessaries of life 
tor themselves and all the outfit they had carefully 
assembled, with the aid of kind friends, for their 
task of instructing pagan children and mothering 
the orphans, 

Perhaps you wonder why God did not interfere 
and prevent such a calamity for those whose very 
love for Him, and for souls redeemed by Him, it 





was that exposed them to the danger. Somehow 
we are reminded of a scene where our Lord Him- 
self was surrounded by bloodthirsty villians and the 
same question must have been in the minds of those 
who loved Him. It was then that He replied: 
“Know ye not that I could ask My Father and He 
would send Me ten legions of angels?” 

It is simply God’s way. Those who would do 
great things for Him and for their neighbor must 
not be surprised to find obstacles to be overcome 
and disappointments cheerfully to be borne with. 
Now we feel that God has shown His approval of 
the task the Sisters have undertaken and has sealed 
it with His blessing. 

At the same time shuuld we not see that God is 
giving those who are friends of the Missionaries 
and the Sisters another opportunity to show their 
charity and their own missionary spirit? You 
have deserved to be called Little Missionaries be- 
cause through your zeal and your little sacrifices 
you help the Missionaries and Sisters in a very real 
way. 

Let us pray that the Sisters may be able safely 
to set out upon their long journey from Hanchow 
to their destination. In the meantime we may 
presume that God allowed that startling event to 
happen in order to stir us to renewea interest in 
our Circles and in the practice of those little sacri- 
fices that result in a harvest of mite-boxes loaded 
with the ransom of souls and rich merit for your- 
selves. 

Next month we hope to be able to tell you all 
about the Sisters’ adventure. 


ATTENTION! 


All our Juniors should be interested in Our 
Lady’s Orphanage which is to be built in Shenchow- 
fu for their little Chinese brothers and sisters. We 
are asking every one of our readers to contribute 
14 cents to this building. Our Juniors can easily 
do their share. Just send Daddy Sen Fu seven 
2 cent postage stamps. 


~ 





THE T SIGN 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


At the Christmas season is quoted what the pro- 
phet Isaias foretold, ‘“The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; the calf and the lion and the sheep shall abide 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” Be- 
fore sin came into the world through the fall of 
our first parents all creatures lived thus in harmony 
together. As a result of the curse, man lost his 
control over the animals and many of them became 
fierce and wild. We who live in countries from 
which wild beasts have been banished cannot under- 
stand the fear and insecurity they cause in regions 
where they still abound. 

But we must take the happy picture drawn by 
the prophet as an allegory. There are brutes that 
endanger our lives just as much as lions, leopards 
and the like. They are the wicked passions. It 
is more important that we gain the mastery over 
these than even over the wild animals. And that’s 
what Our Lord, through His Incarnation and 
Redemption, has made it possible and even easy for 
us to do. And while we might think a very 
pleasant world if all wild creatures were once more 
banished, we should be immensely satisfied that 
Our Lord has removed the greatest cause of fear 
and terror. 

Just as a dog is really a converted wolf, and a 
cat a civilized leopard, so that “a little child may 
lead them,” by the grace of God we can tame our 
passions and even make them serve unto our eternal 
happiness. 


FOR YOUR VOCABULARY 


AMBIGUOUS: A word or expression with a 
double meaning. Example: “Job cursed the day 
he was born.” Did Job curse when one day old? 


SUPERFLUOUS: Something that is not 
needed. Example from a rustic. philosopher: 
“Superfluity is a good deal the same thing ez a 


feller’s wearin’ a necktie when he’s got a full 
beard.” 


DISCOUNT: ‘To count off according to a 
certain proportion. Example: The unjust steward 
who discounted what his master’s creditors owed. 
Or certain ladies at a tea-party, “I am thirty years 
old,” said a woman of fifty-six. “And I am 
twenty-six,” said a woman of forty-five. Then 
turning to seventeen-year old Ethel, she asked, 
“How old are you?” “Qh,” replied Ethel, 
“according to the present reckoning I’m not born 
yet.” 


Let’s Cross Words 


Solution of the December Cross-Word Puzzle: 
Ss 2. 
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Now all ye Little Missionaries bold, 

Ye Circlers, Mite-Box Feeders, here behold 
This clue to many hidden things enframed, 
Awaiting your keen efforts to be named: 
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ACROSS 


What happened to 
our Lord on Cal- 
vary 

Thus 

Else 

To gaze maliciously 

A measure of paper 

Name of a letter of 
the alphabet 

Prefix meaning 
negation 

To carol 

A Roman cloak 

Prominent in land- 
scapes 

To put to flight 

Exists 

A State, abbreviated 

Fifty-one. Roman 

Adverb 

A collosal aquatic 
creature 


24. 
26. 


DOWN 
Heavenly 
Employ 
The seat of love 

(Latin) 
In favor of 
Cause of quarrels 
Fate of unrepentant 
sinners 
Mohammedan chiefs 
To prophesy 
Point of the compass 
Guardian spirits of 
the Romans 
Basis for our Act of 
Hope 
Double cipher 
Fifty-five. Roman 
Exclamation of sur- 
prise 


Address all communications to 


Daddy Sen Fu, 


THE SIGN, 
West HoBoKEN. 























The Lucky Thirteen - - - The Yangtse River - - - From 


Hankow to Shenchowfu - - - Gemma’s League 


are By Bandits! 


HE Sisters of Charity on their way to the Chinese Missions were robbed by bandits 

during the last week of November. As we have not learned the details of the 
| incident, we cannot say whether they lost everything nor how much money had 
\ to be paid for their release. 
| From Convent Station, N. J., these five brave Sisters traveled safely across the United 
| States, the Pacific Ocean, the Yellow Sea, and half of Central China. To reach their new 
| convent at Shenchowfu, it was necessary for them to take a small boat on the Yuan River. 
| Fathers Matthias Mayou and Dominic Langenbacker accompanied them. When near 
| 






























Changteh, they were stopped by the bandits, who deprived them of all baggage they had 
and perhaps demanded a large sum of money for their release. 

They were released and had to return to Hankow. They will have to remain there until 
| it is safe to go to Shenchowfu. The Catholic people in China, native and foreign, will no 
| doubt do all they can to help the Sisters. However, it is the sympathy and aid of generous 

¢ Americans that will retrieve the losses incurred by the Sisters and give them a new and per- 
LL 











haps better start in their great work for the poor in China. May they count on you? 
























The Lucky Thirteen an admirable spirit of cheerfulness and earnestness. 
ms They intend to stay and to give every ounce of 
P By Father Godfrey Holbein, C. P. strength to bring the Catholic Faith to the poor in 
“tS China. 

HE thirteen Passionists who left America last After a brief rest at Shenchowfu, the Passionist 





July for the Chinese Missions arrived there safe Choral Observance was inaugurated. This was pos- 
September 7. They escaped typhoon and earth- sible because of the large number of priests. In a 
quake, shipwreck and bandits, and reached Shenchow- place full of pagan monasteries, it will appeal to the 









fua day ahead of time. Their letters contain interest- people to witness the services rendered to God by a 
t 0 ing details of the long journey as well as characteristic religious community. For the Passionists went to 
comments on the people, language and country. China not merely to do parochial work and take care 






Several notes are common to all the letters. Each of parishes and missions, but also to fulfill the ideal 
one enjoyed the trip, and yet was glad when it was of St. Paul of the Cross in uniting prayer and preach- 
finished. While they saw among the natives some ing, in carrying out a Rule which brings the individual 
things repulsive, they were attracted by incidents that into closest union with Christ Crucified and His 
made them glad they had come to China. None ex- Heavenly Court and fills mind and heart with ardent 
Pressed the least regret for having volunteered for zeal for the conversion of sinners. At stated times 
the Chinese Missions. Their long letters might mani- from midnight to the end of the day, all the priests 
fest a little sign of homesickness, but rather they show assemble together to chant God’s praise; and the rest 



















DON’T FORGET THE CHINESE MISSIONS 





IN YOUR NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 
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CHINESE BABIES WISH 


YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


WILL YOU REPLY? 





A BEGGAR BOY IN SHANGHAI 


There are some Chinese who disable themselves or are disabled 
by, others in order to beg the better. The missionaries think 
this lad is one of the latter. 


of the time is devoted to study or to work for the wel- 
fare of souls. Two Chinese professors instruct the 
Fathers in reading and writing the language. Once 
they have a good command of the tongue, then they 
will go to the different missions. Father Godfrey 
writes: 


St fe 


ae . 


China at Last 


The Steamer President Wilson brought us to China 
on August 12. Unquestionably the prayers of many 
people followed us, for the mighty ocean was true to 
its name, the Pacific. A few times at night it mani- 
fested a little roughness; otherwise it was perfectly 
calm. Twice typhoons were reported, but the Captain 
succeeded in dodging them. We were able to say 
Mass every morning, and of course on Sunday special 
service were held for all the people -on board. 

Two and a half days from Japan brought us in sight 
of China, the land for which we had so often and so 
fervently prayed, and our dreams turned into realities. 
Father Edmund welcomed us, He looked remarkably 
well and happy. His delight on seeing us was too 
overpowering for speech. The few days we remained 
at Shanghai, some of us stopped at the Franciscan 
Convent and the others with the Augustinian Fathers. 
Their kindness to us shall never be forgotten. Mr. 
Lo and Mr. Tsu treated us very generously. They 
seemed pleased to see so many American priests on 
their way to the missions, and expressed the hope 
that now the Chinese will understand that the Catho- 
lic Church is the Church of all nations. 


The Native City 


During our stay in Shanghai, the heat was terrible. 
We saw however several of the interesting places. 
After a short ride in a street car, we came to the maze 
of streets called “the native city.” There seemed to 
be dirt, noise and odors everywhere. There were 
Chinese by the hundreds and thousands and a be- 
wildering clamor of voices. Every house seemed to 
be a shop and the people were either buying or selling. 
Many peddlars pitched their stalls in the middle of 
the streets, leaving only a narrow path on either side. 
Beggars of course were there aplenty, Their appear- 
ance was far from attractive. One dirty little urchin 
followed us, calling out what sounded like “hello” in 
a queer sing-song fashion, at the same time holding 
out his hand for money. 

One place that remained indelibly on our minds 
was The Tea House. According to the post card 
pictures, it is a beautiful spot. But in reality it is a 
horrible place. Built in what is supposed to be a lake, 
the green scum ot the native city seems to be collected 
in that one spot. To get there, we had to walk over 


i 
—— 


A SANPAN ON THE YUAN RIVER 
It is in such a vessel as this that our Missionary Priests and Sisters make the trip from Hankow to Shenchowfu 





HUNGRY, HOMELESS, AND .FRIENDLESS CHINESE CHILDREN NEED YOUR HELP. 
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$5.00 DOES NOT RENT A HOME, BUT IT BUYS ONE FOR A CHINESE BABY. 





a rickety stone bridge, which looked as though it had 
been erected at the beginning of the Chinese Empire. 
We trod very carefully of course, for beneath us was 
that sacred (!) cesspool.. The tea house itself was 
a dirty shack, with a few tables outside at which some 
natives sat drinking tea. We did not enter the place 
but hastened to some more tolerable spot in the city. 


A Chinese Temple 


We also visited a Chinese temple. It was not a 

picturesque pagoda such as you see in books of travel, 

but a real Chinese temple. It was surrounded on all 

sides by shops. The entrance was low, and the in- 

terior dark and dirty. There were fifty or more ugly 

idols arranged around the walls. In front of one of 

them we saw a Chinaman saying his prayers. He 

lighted a candle and then stood before the hideous 

statue bowing and mumbling his invocations. Incense 

and candles were all around the place. We felt it was 

in truth a place of devil worship, and a fervent prayer 

went up from our hearts that this poor people would 

soon be freed from this slavery. The very next day 

the place took fire, so we heard, and they had the 
@ greatest difficulty in saving the idols. 

We finally found our way out, and felt satisfied 

we had seen a part of real China, not the most at- < 

tractive perhaps but certainly a vast field for mission- met FES : 

iry zeal and charity. On August 14, we heard the 

racket made to save the moon. There was an eclipse, : ~~ Rega AT HOME r 

ind the Chinese imagine it is caused by a dragon Some Chinese Kiddies in the orphanage at Wuchang near Hankow 

trying to swallow it. To frighten the beast, yelling, 

shooting, fire crackers, drums, and every known con- trivance for making noise is brought into action. That 
night they were certainly out in full force. The 
natives may have thought they saved. the moon for 
humanity; but we could assure them of their success 
in keeping us awake all night. 


On to Hankow 


We enjoyed our brief stay in Shanghai, and then 
started on another lap of our journey to meet Father 
Raphael at Hankow. I will leave one of the other 
Fathers tell you of the trip up the Yangtse River. 
Let me conclude this letter with the remark that I 
wish we had aeroplanes and could get to Shenchowfu 
in a couple of hours. Perhaps we would not be satis- 
fied but would continue the trip until we had seen 
every missionary in northwest Hunan. Please send 
us an aeroplane. The bandits could never reach it, 
and it would be an easy matter to go around the dif- 
ferent missions. 

All are happy, cheerful and well. We hope to love 
these poor people as Our Lord loved us, when He 
came from heaven to save us. If the Catholics in the 
United States could only see China, as we have seen 
it, they would certainly act quickly to relieve the 
ignorance, poverty and idolatry of the people. They 
would gladly help us to give these men, women and 
children the light and the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which alone make life worth living. 


The Yangtse River 
Father Anthony Maloney, C. P. 


ATHER ANTHONY’S letter informs us of 
F several edifying experiences of the missionaries 
at Shanghai and Hankow and their trip between 
these Chinese cities. He writes: 
I shall never forget our visit to St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
FATHER JEREMIAH McNAMARA, C. P. tal, for there it was we met Mr. Lo, its founder and 
At Shanghai in the Chinese outer dress, with sun helmet director, and also Mr. Tsu. Both these gentlemen are 





YOUR MITE A DAY BUYS A BRICK A DAY FOR CHINESE FOUNDATIONS. 
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THE | SEN FU IS VERY GRATEFUL FOR | YOUR SUPPORT OF HIS POOR MISSION. 
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THE SHODA TEMPLE 
One of the most picturesque in the interior of China 


excellent Catholics and prominent in the industrial 
life of China. On August 15, Father Cuthbert sang 
a Solemn High Mass at the Hospital with Father 
Gregory and myself as Deacon and Subdeacon. The 
ceremonies were carried out perfectly. The little 
Chinese altar-boys, dressed in scarlet and blue, looked 
very attractive, Quite a number received Holy Com- 
munion at the Mass. 


The Work of a Chinese Catholic 


After breakfast with Mr. Lo, he conducted us 
through the hospital. The work is certainly a marvel. 
Three times the buildings burned down, but each time 
he rebuilt though no funds were in sight. “It is 
God’s work, and God will provide,” was the thought 
that urged him to go ahead and build. The expenses 
for upkeep run into thousands of dollars, and is all 
charity and exclusively for the Chinese. Mr. Tsu 
informed me that about three thousand are baptized 
every year through Mr. Lo’s instrumentality. Think 
of all the souls sent to Heaven by one man, and a lay- 
man at that! His great consolation is that of the 
vast number who have died in his hospital, very few 
went to the grave without baptism. 

He is now erecting new buildings in another section 
of the city to be dedicated to the Sacred Heart of 
a. and he hopes to secure the Religious of the 

Good Shepherd to open a home there for friendless 


and wayward women. One has to see these places 
and to speak with Mr. Lo in order to appreciate the 
magnitude of his work. 


Aboard the Suiwo 


Our steamer for Hankow was to leave at midnight, 
but as usual it didn’t. When we came on the scene, 
we found an enormous amount of freight still to be 
loaded on the vessel and this meant hours of work as 
their only way of loading was man power. It was an 
interesting sight to watch the coolies. Weights that 
would seem too heavy for ordinary men were managed 
successfully by them. Among the freight were a 
number of steel rails on the dock; the coolies got 
assistants to put them on their shoulders and then 
two would carry them on to the boat. Father Cyprian 
and myself sat up till one o’clock watching them. In 
striking contrast was the scene at the wharf of the 
United States Line, a few hundred feet away. One 
of the large “President” ships was taking cargo, and 
all the modern inventions were used. It was after two 
o’clock in the morning before the boat started, but 
when we awoke, it was making good time up the 
Yangtse River. 

The “Suiwo” is a British boat, of fair size, and our 
quarters were comfortable. It was a rather tiresome 
trip in some respects, as there was not much to look 
at save the muddy river. It was the flood season, and 
the river was the highest in forty years. In some 
places it looked more like a lake. We could see the 
flooded lands on both sides and the miserable straw 
huts either wrecked completely or quite covered with 
water. 

When we left Shanghai the themometer registered 
106. We stopped at Nanking from six to eight o’clock 
in the morning, and made another stop at Wuhu in the 
afternoon from two to four. It was at this last place 
that beggars came out in tubs. These boats are a little 
larger than ordinary tubs, but the beggars seemed 
to manage them very well and got quite a little money 
because of their strange craft. We passed an island 
that was not much more than a huge rock rising from 
the center of the river to a great height, On the 
summit was a picturesque pagan monastery. On 
Friday we stopped at Kuling, one of the principal 
health resorts of China. That same afternoon August 
22, we docked at Hankow. 


Passionist Procuration 

Father Raphael and Father Ulric, an American 
Franciscan, met us at the boat. After a short ride in 
rickshas, we reached the Passionist Procuration. It is 
located in the French concession, almost directly be- 
hind the American Consulate. We spent a week at 
Hankow, the days with Father Edmund at the Pro- 
curation and the nights at the Franciscan Procuration 
where Father Ulric made us most welcome. On 
Sunday we went to the cathedral for Benediction. This 
service is for Chinese only and we were favorably im- 
pressed by the number present. There seemed to be 
more men than women. They said their prayers aloud 
and in musical tones. After the services, we visited the 
hospital and orphanage conducted by the Canossian 
Sisters. It was here we found the statue of St, 
Gabriel, who was really the first Passionist to come 
to China, for this statue was erected some years be- 
fore any of the Fathers came. 

During our stay at Hankow we had the pleasure of 
visiting the Franciscan Fathers at Wuchang, across 
the river. The ferry was a small dirty Chinese boat, 
and, as it was a windy day, we got many a dash of 
the yellow spray. 





LITTLE SACRIFICES PURCHASE LITTLE SOULS FOR ANGEL COURTS IN HEAVEN. 
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ARE THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS IN 


HUNAN ON YOUR BOOKS» FOR 1925? 





Wuchang and Han Yang 


Wuchang is in charge of American Franciscans, and 
as one of them hailed from Kentucky I enjoyed a 
feeling of kinship. There were other things of in- 
terest besides meeting one from my native state. The 
Fathers conduct a large college. Of course the 
orphanage is there also. In the foundling asylum, they 
receive as many as ten a day, but nine tenths of the 
infants die, because they are brought there when it 
is too late to save them. While we were there one 
baby was dead and the mother was about to die. 
Most of this glorious work is rendered possible by the 
generosity of American Catholics. The supporters of 
the Chinese Missions are indeed taking part in a great 
charity that saves many souls and bodies also, 

In the home for the old people, it was a novel sight 
to see one room packed with coffins. The old people 
are content when they are sure of a coffin. They 
have little or no dread of death, but they fear very 
much to be buried without a coffin. This perhaps is 
a reason why a coffin is such an acceptable gift. One 
other item of interest in Wuchang was the site of 
Blessed Gabriel Perboyre’s martyrdom. He was a 
missionary in China under far more difficult circum- 
stances than we have to face. Why should we not be 
glad to follow in his footsteps! 


Another memorable visit was to Han Yang, where 
the Irish Fathers of St. Columban are stationed. We 
met Dr. Francis there, an American physician, who 
had many interesting and useful things to tell us. 
When walking through the streets, the children would 
run up to greet him, anxious to be recognized. The 
doctor said that when he first came, they threw stones 
at him, but now he has the confidence of all. He is 
accomplishing very much for the Chinese along medi- 
cal lines and incidentally for souls, as he effects many 
conversions. He might be able to do even much 
more, if Catholic doctors of America would send 
him from time to time such articles as would be of 
help to him in treatment of the sick. There are no 
modern inventions here, Doctor Francis has left two 
daughters, and his father and mother in the United 
States to come here and spend his life for the conver- 
sion of the people, with no recompense except God's 
reward and the gratitude of the poor Chinese. 


The Lorettines 


At Han Yang we also visited the Sisters of Loretto, 
who came to China last year. We never saw a happier 
community of nuns. They told us they would not go 
back to America for anything, and yet from a merely 
human standpoint their lot is far from enviable. Every 
day they witness misery of the worst kind. Han Yang 
is about the dirtiest city in China. “The buildings are 
mere box shacks,” one man wrote, “and the two main 
streets are always filled with debris. In pioneer 
fashion everything is swept out the front door. This 
is done elsewhere, but occasionally is cleaned up. Here 
it sinks in mud, and that garbage does not die. In the 
rainy season, the smell must reach the skies.” 


From Hankow to Shenchowfu 
By Father Theophane Maguire, C_ P. 


PLEASANT task it is to record our first_im- 
i pressions of China. Now that we are in the East, 
where left is right and first is last, we would 
be delighted to tell everything that happened. But no 


one will volunteer to be secretary, and, therefore, each 
one must write his own book. 

Our journey half way round the globe was a pleas- 
ant one. Not even a storm frowned on the wonderful 
week in which we traveled from Hankow to Shenchow. 
When at the Angelus hour on September 7, we as- 
sembled in the church for the Te Deum, that sublime 
hymn came from grateful hearts. 

Early in the morning of Augus t 29th, we boarded 
the steamer “Siangkiang Maru,” which was to take 
us as far as Changteh. Father Ulric, Dr. Francis and 
several non-Catholic Americans came to see us depart, 
There was only one white passenger on board be- 
sides ourselves, a Mr. Jenkins representing the Gilles- 
pie Paint Company of New York. There was a 
notable drop in the temperature, the day was rather 
dull until noon when sunshine appeared once more. 
We entered Tung Ting lake and the Hunan province 
in the afternoon. After crossing the lake, we 
cended the Yuan river. We arrived at Changteh about 
five in the evening of August 31. Our two 
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THE CITY OF SHENCHOWFU 
Headquarters of the Passionist Missions in China. 
Our Lady’s Orphanage is to be built. 


It is here 





NOTHING IS SMALL IN GOD’S SIGHT; NOT EVEN A MITE BOX OF PENNIES. 
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RICH YOU ARE WITH CATHOLIC 


FAITH. GIVE IT NOW TO CHINA. 





junks met us. They were quite large and had a flag 
telling our destination and the fact that we were 
Sen Fu. 


In Changteh 

We slept that night on the junks, and felt no ill 
effects from the experience. Early the next morning, 
after Mass, Father Cuthbert and myself took a few 
minutes walk through the ill-smelling streets of 
Changteh. We watched some men rolling black jelly 
eggs in mud, preparatory to being buried for a year 
or more and then resurrected as delicacies. We com- 
mented on the swarms of Chinese crowded into the 
small space of the city. We soon returned to the 
junk, and it pulled out from the others along side of 
which we had spent the night. Before starting, the 
boatmen offered the usual sacrifices, burning paper 
money, joss sticks and other things. 

About ten o’clock, we thought we were leaving the 
mud-colored, weather-worn wooden structures, the 
countless junks and sampans, the logs and poles, the 
shouting crowd of men, women and children along the 
Changteh front, but after an hour crawling along 
we had come to a complete stop. The boatmen were 
in no hurry to move again. Finally Father Raphael 
threatened to beat up the whole crowd unless we 
started. (You have to scare them to do anything.) 
We started again at half past four in the afternoon 
and after a couple of hours we had to stop for the 
night. We had covered only three or four miles of 
the long trip. 


In Our Own District 


After a good night’s rest, we started again early on 
the following morning. It was a beautiful day. Four 
of us went on shore and walked for nearly an hour, 
and then we had to get on the boat again as it was 
to cross to the other side of the stream. Some soldiers 
boarded the junks to look for opium. They wanted 
to open my box of tools, but Father Raphael con- 
vinced them it was useless as no guns could be found 
in it. They are supposed to look for opium, but their 
search is really for fire-arms. This day the men 
worked hard, as their pathway most of the time was 
over cobble stones. A big rat took possession of my 
bed on that night, but the flashlight frightened him 
and further search failed to find him. 

The next day was also fine, and the boats made 
glorious time. We now entered the district in charge 
of the Passionists. The men pulled hard for a while 
over rough paths, and then returned to the oars. It 
takes two men to hold an oar. They kept up their 
weird peculiar chant and now and then started to 
whistle and call. Father Basil put his fingers into 
his mouth and gave two or three good shrill whistles. 
No doubt “the river gods” heard it, for we had a good 
breeze most of the day. 

Once we grated on the rocks while passing small 
rapids. The other boat was caught for fifteen minutes. 
As some of the Fathers jumped into the water to 
shove the boat off, the-- could not move it until Father 
Jeremias offered to helo. He no sooner got out of the 
boat, then it moved without further difficulty, and all 


of us enjoyed a good laugh at him in which he joined. 


Our First Mission 

It was here we noted the narrow pathway cut in 
the rocks and the chains fastened to it for the boat- 
men to catch hold of when pulling pass the rapids. 
After supper we climbed over the path on the side of 
the rock and took a row boat to the opposite shore. 
Here at the village of Li Lun Sa, our first mission, 
we were met by a soldier, As his rifle clicked in the 
darkness, we halted. We found he was one of the 
Christians and continued our walk to the church. We 
met a few of the people and saw the church, com- 
pletely bare save for a small altar and three cheap 
pictures. Though the place was far from inviting, we 
would have been pleased to remain there. It was 
a grand feeling to set foot inside the first mission be- 
longing to us, and we felt at home. 

In the silence of the night, the roar of the rapids 
reminded us of the great Niagara, and we were a bit 
restless until we reached the junks across the river. 
We continued the next day and saw two boats that 
were wrecked by the treacherous Yuan. Our skipper 
was clever and we congratulated ourselves on making 
the rapids without mishap. The first mate was a 
vociferous and voluble lady, who simply poured out 
instructions and imprecations on the hard working 
crew. 


A Hearty Welcome 

When we came within twenty miles of Shenchow, 
Father Raphael sent a boy ahead to notify Father 
Dominic, that we expected to arrive that evening 
September 7, As we approached the city, we saw 
Father Constantine waving welcome from the shore. 
He asked us to wait until the parade arrived, and then 
after a march through the city we reached the Mission, 
our home at last. 

I am not so foolish to dream that our lot will be 
one of ease. There are trials ahead which we have 
measured, and we can prepare for others that are 
hidden now. With God’s grace we can make a com- 
plete act of confidence in Him, knowing He will sup- 
port and guide us. We have followed the work of 
the priests already here and realize their zeal. From 
their unconscious observations and remarks, we can 
guess at some of the sacrifices they have made and 
the really hard work they have been doing. 


Gemma’s League 


During November the following prayers and good 
works were offered for the Missions in China. 


— Treasury 


Rosaries 
— Dolor Beads 
Bi any — 5,397,969 
ours of Stu 24,291 
Hours of rudy 87,211 
Acts of Kindness 
Charity 
Acts of Zeal 
Prayers 
Various Good Works 
Beads of the 
Five Wounds 


Masses said 

Masses heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed 
Sacrament 

Spiritual Communions 

Benediction Services 

Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 

Offerings of the 
Precious Blood 


25,890 
29 206 5,157 
16,689 


39,312 
522,437 
187 


65,100 
42.700 
35,632 


325,275 


1 071,1 
91, 13 
8,342 








“‘Restrain Not Grace From 


JOHN BRANDS 

JANE PETERSON 

EMILY GALLAGHER 
RD SMITH 


INDLY remember 
in your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 
REV. EDWARD J. HARLEY 


F 
SISTER M. CLOTILDA MRS. UNGER 











The Dead.” (Ect. 7, 39.) 


RONALD McDOUGALL 
MARY McDOUGALL 
ALICE A. SMITH 
MRS. FRANK GRIFFIN 
MR. THOMAS CHERRY 
EDITH FOELLER 
MARY UHL 
OSEPHINE BAIN 

RS. ABIGAIL LYNCH 


MICHAEL HEALEY 
KATHRYN ANNA BERGER 
MARGARET A. STUART 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed,through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 

















\NY BOOK 
GOD IN HIS WORLD. By Edward F. Garesche, 
S. J. Frederick Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati. 
Price: $1.50. 
Catholics are often as thankful for their faith as they 
e for the sunsets. The sun retreats slowly before 
e advance of night, contesting every step, hurling 
ifts of glory into the gathering darkness, until at 
ngth wearied of the conflict, it sinks exhausted on 
. field of splendor. The Catholic sees, and heeds not. 
eo is natural for the sun to set—why be thankful for 
1? The faith of Jesus Christ gilds the drab setting 
i our human existence, breaks the shackles from our 
eeble vision, permits us to soar on eagle wings of 
ought into the High Court of God; it holds our 
nd as we toddle through the mazes of life, lays cool 
iressing fingers upon our brows fevered with over 
much of the knowledge that hurts, croons us to un- 
aking sleep with its heavenly lullaby, gathers our 
sembodied souls into its arms and gently stands 
em before God, our Judge. The Catholic knows, 
nd heeds not. It is natural that he should be a 
tholic—why be thankful for it? 
It is only when his faith is laid on the black velvet 
unbelief that he beholds what a sparkling gem 
e has in his possession. Many will read God in His 
World and they will say, “Very nice.” What a piti- 
le verdict! To appreciate the value of this book 
tu Must give it a setting. On the stage of your 
imagination place a back- ground of the agnostic 
pessimism so prevalent today. 
At random I select an essay of recent date. In 
‘The Atlantic Monthly” for December, L. P. Jacks 
nlarges on the theme, “The Challenge of Death.” 
@ iis he pictures the futility of human existence 
as it appears to an agnostic. He instances in the 
irst place monotonous labor. It is a food products’ 
ctory; and the work is knocking the tops off eggs. 
The eggs,” he writes, “are delivered by machinery 
n to a table behind which stands a row of women 
nocking off the tops. One woman has done it for 
irty years. This is an image of human life at the 
xtreme stage of futility.” Again, the aimless rush 
motor-cars through the streets, the meaningless 
ar of human voices in a grill-room, the growth and 
cay of nations—all demonstrate the utter futility of 
man life. Well does the devil in “The Brother,” 
Dostoievsky, say, “Let me tell you that the earth 
s it exists today has been repeated millions of times 
the past; each time it perished, disintegrated 
rned into dust, and decomposed; after that a fresh 
bula was formed, then a comet, a new solar system; 
new earth. The whole of this evolution has been 
eated times without end, always precisely in the 
ine manner down to the minutest details. One is 
sored to death to think of it.” And the author: “Not 
tear has been shed but must be shed again, not a 
drop of blood but must be spilt again, not a heart 
broken but must break again, and again, and again, 
through endless eternity whenever the remorseless 
cycle returns to the point where that drop of blood 


NOTICED HERE CAN BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 
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was spilt, where that tear was shed, where that heart 
was broken before. Well may the devil say it bores 
one to death to think of it.” This is the world of 
the agnostic. 

On that black paper write this Catholic message 
from God in His World: “The glory and the beauty 
of mid-ocean speak eloquently of the loveableness of 
God. This is that half-hidden message that comes 
to the eyes from the shine and foam of crisping surges, 
from the pearly harmony of clouds and mists and 
tossing waves. This is the word that whispers in the 
voice of the winds and the splash of waters. The 
cool touch of air, the salty savor of the deep, convey 
alike that precious lesson of the beauty and loveable- 
ness of the Creator.” “Look then at the vast circle 
of this bounding ocean! What has it to declare to 
us of the power and the divinity of God? To what 
purpose do the restless waves forever run and change 
on the face of the deep? What message do the wind- 
driven wreaths of spray write upon the waters? It 
is the astounding and never fathomed mystery of the 
might and greatness of God! As we pass, in our 
noisy vessel, clez aving the waves with the power of . 
steam, the spaces of ocean preach eloquently to us of 
their Creator. Beneath our hurrying keel, for how 
many fathoms of dark water, the abysmal depths of 
sea reach down to the distant beds of sand.. There, 
is another world, a dim strange world of creatures 
designed for just such circumstances of anomalous 
existence. The very thought of their curious variety, 
of the wisdom that designed them and the Power that 
keeps them in being must stir our intelligences to a 
keener appreciation, our hearts to a warmer love of 
the boundless Strength and Understanding of our 
Eternal God.” 

From the sea we are lifted to the heights of the 
Arc de Triomphe. From the contemplation of the 
restless capital of France, the author extracts an argu- 
ment for the freedom of the will. Eight hours from 
Paris is Paray-le-Monial « here Saint Margaret Mary 
was chosen to be the first apostle of the Sacred Heart. 
Ten hours away is Lourdes. Of the many religious 
institutes that have adorned the Church in the last 
five hundred years more have originated in Paris than 
in any other city. And yet what persecutions have 
not also arisen there! ‘The ways of God,” insists the 
author, “are clearer in Paris than in some less vivid 
and colorful cities.” 

However, we must halt. 
readers on a pilgrimage. We shall let them proceed 
alone. From Paris, they will be swept to Marseilles. 
3reathlessly they will mount the Alps while the 
gorgeous panorama unrolls at their feet. To Milan 
they will go, then to Florence. Quickly are they in 
Edinburgh: then to Turin, to Rome, to Naples, and, 
finally, to Rouen. And everywhere the same exclama- 
tion meets the reader: “How beautiful is the world!” 
The sighing words rise from your heart overburdened 
with much beauty. Swiftly there follows another 
thought: “How wonderful is God!”—N. Mc. 


We have started our 




















YEARNING FOR GOD. By Joseph J. Williams, 
S. J. Benziger Brothers, New York. Price: $1.50. 


This apparently is the second of a series of books 
on asceticism. The first, “Keep the Gate,” pictured 
the efforts of the soul to rid itself of sin: that covers 
what is known as the “purgative way” in the spiritual 
life. This second book treats of the soul, purged from 
sin, striving to advance in the love of God: this covers 
what is known as the “illuminative way” in the 
spiritual life. Perhaps the series will be completed by 
a book on the higher states of prayer or the “unitive 
way.” The present volume presents ostensibly a mili- 
tant view of the Christian’s struggle for personal per- 
fection. “The Beginning of the Crusade,” “The Call 
to Arms,” “The Plan of Campaign” are some of the 
chapters. But the spirit of the book is far from bel- 
licose; the only militant trappings in it are the chapter 
titles and an occasional story. This vo'ume like the 
previous one is strewn with stories and anecdotes: it 
contains, too, a deal of scripture narrative. The text 
is clear, but at times the point of the discourse is not; 
the stories serve in some instances simply to distract 
the attention. Just how the title is justified each 
reader will have to discover for himself. Yet withal, 
though the subject matter is old, the treatment is 
earnest and sincere; the book is interesting and may 
prove helpful—L.M.N. 


THE DEAREST GIRL. By Marion Ames 
Taggart. Benziger Brothers, New York, Price: $1.50. 

‘Inis is a juvenile for girls. It is an interesting, 
fictitious biography of a non-Catholic orphan girl who 
while living with a wealthy aunt meets a Catholic 
family. She is so charmed by these good people and 
so attracted to their faith that she herself intends to 
become a Catholic. This desire deepens into convic- 
tion as she witnesses the death of her dear friend 
Peggy. This death scene is one of intense beauty and 
pathos, and will start tears in the eyes of more than 
children. With indomitable constancy Pam resists 
the tempting offer of her rich aunt, and stands firm 
in her wish to become a Catholic. For this she is 
angrily dismissed from her aunt’s home. But every- 
thing turns out all right. Fittingly the story ends on 
Christmas after Pam’s baptism and amid laughter, and 
good cheer, and jollification. The heroine is portrayed 
in a very loveable light, in fact “the dearest girl” as 
the title suggests. The narrative is interesting, whole- 
some, cheery and pathethic in turn, and contains a 
lesson of higher resolve and loyalty to the Faith.—T.D. 


KELLY. By Martin J. Scott, S. J. 
Brothers, New York. Price: $1.50. 


Father Scott certainly has a large capacity for work. 
This present book contains a deal of political economy 
and industrial ethics. The author, too, must have 
taken great pains to get reliable data on the many 
points upon which he touches. Yet while the story 
is interesting, it is narrative of a preachy sort 
unenlivened by any human color other than the 
grinding machinery and smoke-begrimed factory. 
The hero so worshipfully displayed by the author 
will hardly elicit warm affection from the reader. 
Kelly seems to have been born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, and occasionally during the course of 
the story Dame Fortune stoops and hands him a bit 
of metal polish to keep the spoon lustrous. But the 
poor villains! They are certainly scarlet-dyed. The 
ending is most happy; before the story ends, poetic 
justice is meted out unstintingly: the assistant villain 
is fitly eliminated by a taxi crash at 6th (?) Avenue 
and 37th Street, New York; the arch-villain and the 
lesser bad men are neatly tucked away in the Henly 
jail, the work men return satisfied to their machines; 
the hero becomes part owner of the mill, is pre- 
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sented with an automobile and is happily united to 
his predestined mate. This criticism is not meant 
to ridicule a well meaning attempt to present the 
Catholic attitude on the relations which should exist 
between the employer and his help; it is meant simply 
to give our readers an idea of what to expect from 
the perusal of this book. There are evidences that it 
was hurriedly prepared, the style is in places jerky: 
the author seems in a hurry to finish what he has to 
say; and one passage at least the reader will perhaps 
have to read more than once in order to mentally 
reconstruct the broken continuity of events. Un- 
doubtedly however if the doctrine inculcated in the 
pages of this book was more widely followed in the 
industrial world there would be less dissatisfaction 
among the working classes. For employers and em- 
ployees who wish to learn the Church’s attitude on 
the question of Capital and Labor, “Kelly” will prove 
helpful.—L. M. N. 


THE TEACHER’S YEAR. By Charles Phillips. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price: $1.75. 

A common sense book for the teacher. It is, in 
fact, a kind of recipe book, but a recipe book scin- 
tillating with wise and interesting observations. At 
example of the incisive manner in which the sth 
handles his subject is his treatment of the rig 
attitude which the teacher should assume towards 
her pupils. “Necessary as friendliness and kindness 
are,” he writes, “it will nevertheless be fatal if we 
overdo on these scores in the least degree. Children 
are keen and highly sensitive.... The new teacher 
who smiles too sweetly and too long will seldom win 
an answering smile from her charges. And why? 
The sharp instinct of the child detects instantly that 
that too-sweet and too-long-drawn-out smile on the 
teacher’s face is not genuine; is born, not of fellow- 
ship and leadership, but of mistrust, of a suspicion 
that these youngsters are not really what they seem, 
all starched and clean in new pinafores and jackets, 
but potential forces of trouble and treachery which 
must be won over by guile. It is as if the teacher said, 
“You can’t fool me!” Neither can you fool the child; 
in that smile the child senses something unreal, and 
he is afraid.... The shades and nuances of the 
relationship between the elder and the younger, the 
teacher and the child, especially on first day 
acquaintance, are infinite. I heard a lad of eleven 
complain to his mother about a home-returned uncie, 
just back from the war. “But mamma,” the chi 
protested, “he tries to talk to me as if he was 
little boy himself”.... The youngster, wanting real! 
all the time to worship and heroize the uncle ‘back 
from France’ nevertheless resented the patronizing. 
At the same time, it would have been, no douw)t, 
equally as mistaken for that man to talk to his nephew 
as if the child were a man—that is pretending he 
was a man, and revealing the pretense. The cliild 
would have caught that too. How fine and delicate 
it all is!” This is illustrative of the contents and style 
of this book. In this manner does the author cover 
all the possible contingencies that may arise during 
the scholastic year, Does the teacher wish to know 
how to handle new-comers? Let her consult “he 
Teacher’s Year.” Would she know how to handie 
the parents of her charges, how to smoothe over any 


frictions that may arise? Let her consult “!he 
Teacher’s Year.” How is the teacher to promote 
the health of the child? “The Teacher’s Year 


the 


explains. How to devise entertainments for 
children, how to brighten the dull routine of the daily 
grind, how to apply first aid in an emergency, how to 
judiciously instill a taste for Catholic literature, how 
to:spend the vacation, what to read during vacation, 
how to really educate unto eternity—these wholesome 
topics are discussed with honesty and acumen in this 
volume. 


































FINANCIAL STATE 

—— firms usually begin a new year with 

an account of the financial standing of the 
enterprise. They consider expenses and gains and 
a just distribution of the profits. Stockholders, 
who own a number of shares of the money required 
to run the business, expect some income from the 
use of their property. At stated times, a sum of 


money is given to them, which is called the 
dividend. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
T HERE are many ways of placing money to good 
advantage, besides loaning it to business con- 
cerns. Comparatively few people have enough 
money to purchase shares in any of the large 
corporations. They have to look elsewhere and 
frequently spend their earnings in a way that brings 









only a short gain. The best way to invest money, 
at least a good deal of it, is to give it away in 
charity. Such an investment is always safe and 
successful, for it is God, Whose riches are infinite, 
Who repays a hundredfold whatever may be 
offered for His work. 


THE DIVIDEND WORTH WHILE 
ROSPERITY and adversity make the shares and 
dividends of the business world valuable or 
worthless. The offerings given to God to advance 
His great work on earth are never lost. Charity 
frequently gets an immediate reward. The 
heavenly dividend is given generously and often 
means not only more temporal wealth but those 
tich blessings which all the money in the world 
can not purchase. The worth while dividend is 
peace, contentment, virtue, and true happiness. 


Shares and Dividends 


THE DIVINE WORK 


WHEN Jesus was twelve years old, He aston- 

ished the doctors of the Law by the wisdom 
of His questions and answers. He thus explained 
it to His Mother: “Know you not that I must be 
about My Father’s business!” The Divine work is to 
bring all men to a knowledge of the truth, and‘ 
Christ not only taught the truth but suffered and 
died to save all men. Even the poorest on earth can 
buy shares in this business by prayers, by sacrifices, 
by alms-giving, and by supporting the foreign 
missions. 


THE NUMBER OF SHARES 


T HERE are many ways of purchasing shares in 

the Chinese Missions. We gladly accord the 
greatest number of shares to the young priests and 
to the Sisters who are actually in the field teaching 
the men, women, children the knowledge and love 
of Jesus Christ and the consolations and blessings 
of the Catholic Faith. You can also sacrifice some- 
thing and by giving to the Chinese Missions you 
obtain a big share each time in this glorious work. 


YOUR MONEY RETURNED 

HE dividend for a share in the Missions in 

China is great beyond measure. If God 
rewards so generously the food you give to the poor, 
the clothes they need, the home to care for them, 
how much greater will be His Divine recompense 
for what you do for pagans, for people out of 
your sight and of a different race and country. 
They are God’s children as well as yourselves, and 
whatsoever you do for them His brethren, He will 
accept as done for Himself. 





make the list grow bigger. 


**By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.’ (Hes. 13/15.) 


| 

| . . . . . . . . 

| We print here a list of Benefactors of our Missionaries and their Missions. 
| 


Holy Scripture says: “If thou have much, give abundantly; if thou 
| have little, take care even to bestow willingly a little.” (Tobias 4/9.) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| CIRCLES: Holy Family, $40.00; N. J.: Atlantic City, J. A. M., $10.00; J. W., $8.00; K. M., $3.00; | 
| Holy Souls, $7.00; Passionist $2.00; Bloomfield, Anon., $10.00; —_ E. C., $3.80; T. M. S., $16.00; M. 
Missionary Club, $5.00; Patricia Caldwell, M. M. D., $4.00; Col- 
} 

| 

} 

| 

| 


M. C., $10.62; Montclair, K. D., delphia, P. M. Q., $9.90; J. C., 


Please help to 





O. B., $3.00; K. R. M., $5.00; E. 
i Rose Circle, $35.00; St. Joanna, lingswood, M. K., $1.00; A. M., D., $5.00; Rosebank, J. E. S., 
| $15.00; St. Louise, $8.00; St. $5.09; Edgewater, M. E. D., $3.00; Troy, E. R., $5.00; West 
e Mary’s, $15.00. $3.00; Elizabeth, F. O. B., $2.00; Brighton, A. I., $27.88. 
| CALIF.: Sierra Madre, H. G., Jersey City, S. M. A., $6.00; J. : Cinci : ; 
| "$5.00. eo Se we To Be oe  - peee 
| D. C.: Washington, $1.00. O. M., $1.00; C. M., $1.00; M. E. Oa h  aigs —T 
| ILL.: Chicago, M. K., $5.10; E. $12.00; M. D., $1.00; M. M. G., PENN.: Bristol, C. F. B., $5.00; | 
| B., $2.00; Mt. Carmel, D. O. L., $1.00; M. D., $1.00; Madison, Homestead, J. D., $10.00; Phila- 
| $15.00; A. F., $10.00. 


| 
| KANS.: Hutchinson, S. T. S, $2.00; Newark, Anon., $1.00; $1.00; S. M. J., $5.00; L. K. | 
| $5.00; Parsons, J. P. J., $4.00. Roselle, J. M. A., $10.00; West $10.00; C. G., $2.00; Pittsburgh, | 
| MD.: Baltimore, M. K., $3.93. Hoboken, Anon., $5.00; W. H., J. P L., $1.00; Scranton, B. M. || 
| MASS.: Boston, E. C., $5.40; $5.00; Anon., $5.00; R. C. $1.00; H., $5.00; R. R. E., $12.55; 
| Cambridge, L. G. B., $1.00; Anon., $1.64; M. E., $2.00; J. S., Sharon, J. M., $1.00; Spangler, 
| Somerville, R. T. Q., $1.00. $2.00. B. P., $10.00; Taylor, K. S., 
| MICH.: Detroit, A. F., $5.00. N. Y.: Armenia, J. M. E., $26.00; $10.00; Wilawanna, J. T. M., 
| MO.: St. Louis, C. O., $5.50; C. | Brooklyn, M. A. G., $3.35; New _—‘ $1.00; Wilkinsburg, N. C. G., 
| O.L., $1.00; L. B. H., $1.00; E.. York City, M. K., $1.00; M. T. _ $5.00. 
| M. G., $1.00; C. F., $1.00. Q., $3.00; E. T., $5.00; M. C., WHIS.: Appleton, J. E. A., $25.00. 










































































“| Have Built a House for Thy Dwelling.” 6 xings s13,) 


UR Missionaries in China 
have been asking for 
Chapels. With the coming of the 
thirteen new missionaries even 
more Chapels will be needed. To 


HOSE who cannot give the 
price of a Chapel are 
requested to contribute what they 
can afford to our Chapel-Fund. 





HERE are the names of some 

Chapels which we expect 
to build shortly. In sending your 
donation just say that it is for 
this or that Chapel or for the 


start a new Chapel $500. is 
necessary. To finish and furnish 
it requires $500. more. 


NDOUBTEDLY, some of our 
Readers can afford to build 
a Chapel. I/t can be paid for in 
installments on terms to suit your 
own convenience. Those who 
give $500. are considered the 
builders of the Chapel and have 
the right to name it. 


WweHat a privilege it is to be 
able to erect a house of God 
where the Holy Mass will be 
offered and the Sacraments 
administered and the Grace of 
our Lord imparted! What more 
fitting memoria! in honor of your 
deceased parents, relatives or 
friends! 


Orphanage. 


N making such a donation you 
Our Chap els I are honoring God, Our Lord, 
Holy Trinity $195.00 


the Blessed Virgin or the Saint 
Sacred Heart for whom the Chapel will be 
Our Mother of named. 


Sorrows . FOR the sum of $100. you can 
St. Michael add to the list of titles. Here 
St. Joseph $190.00 is a splendid way of proving your 
St. Patrick.......................$151.00 sce og P ee oo your 
St. Paul of the 


Cross ........................$155.00 you are kindly asked to send J 

St. Gabriel us something for this — 

Little Fl as soon as possible so that weW 

7 rose Christ's shall be able to carry out our 
Little Ones will cost building program. . 

$10,000.00. Give what Please address your donations to: 


you can in honor of 
His Bl d Mother. PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
shun er Care of THE SIGN 


Our Lady’s WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Orphanage $1,065.54 











PLEASE GIVE NOW! THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 





GOOD thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them 
you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
blessing. Which do you want, 
—the Box or the Bank? You 


A 


A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
IT IS FILLED, 








A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS FILLED, 
WRAP IT SECURE- 
LY .AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 


BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US THE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 




















THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Reverend Fathers: Dime Bank 


Mite Box 
Please send me a Dime Bank and Mite Box. 


IT: URE I BREEAE SE 7) alien. ah Race AY SIE 
Et a EE sc OE A TS Ne PTR 








Please write or print Name and Address very plain 

































STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Bighland Crust Company 


of Nem Jersey 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 

At Close of Business, December 31, 1923 























RESOURCES 
Stocks and Bonds 91,733,301.86 
Mortgages 1,183,263.25 
Loans, (Demand and Time). 294,900.00 
Bills Purchased 957,676.47 
Banking House. 85,241.22 
Furniture and Fixtures.......__ = 1.00 
ey) eee - 161,971.78 
Due from Banks........................... 137,360.82 
Accrued Interest........................---- 30,333.01 
$4,584,049.41 

LIABILITIES 
Capital 300,000.08 
Surplus and Profits.................... 153,776.76 
CS ESN eee 4,130,272.65 
$4,584,049.41 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 





A 
Banking 
House 
of Merit 





























€ m. J., 


of the Largest Laundry in America. He 





UR representative has called at 


OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 


the Brunswick Laundry, 220 


Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
and made a thorough inspection 


was astonished to find cleanliness and 


sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 


plant and see for themselves the process 


of washing and ironing. 


fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 


The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 





2 Per Cent Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Special Accounts 





BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 





All business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention 





OFFICE HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Monday evenings, 6 P. M .to 
8:30 P. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 









“THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 
IN TEXT AND PICTURES 


Text By 


REV. HERBERT McDEVITT, C. P. 


Picture from plastic models by 
DOMENICO MASTROIENNI 


We venture to say that this is the most beauti- 
ful popular Life of Christ in the English language. 
The book measures 7 x 9% inches. 
85 full page pictures printed by the rubber off-set 
process in two colors. 
redaction of the words of the Gospel. 


The price is only $1.50, postage included. 


It contains 


The Text is largely a 


Just drop a line saying, “Send me a copy of 
The Life of Christ.”— You can send the money 
when you get the book. 


Address 






West Hoboken 


THE SIGN 








Investment and Securities 


Of Interest to Investors 


Getting the Most for Your Money 


The First Supernatural 
Bank of China 


(Investment Service) 


How to Select Safe Bonds 
Investment Problem Solved 


Guaranteed To Do Business Without Loss 
To a Single One of Our Patrons and Friends 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


», Fr. Dominic, C. P. 
*r, Edmund, C. P. 
Pr, Paul, C.. P. 

‘r, Flavian, C. P. 
, mewn, C.. P. 
*r. Raphael, C. P. 
rr. Acthur, C.. P. 


*r. Constantine, C. P. 


‘rc. Dunstan, C. P. 
‘r. Timothy, C. P. 
. Clement, C. P. 

. Quentin, C. P. 
*r. Rupert, C. P. 
*r. Gregory, C. P. 
*r. Anthony, C. P. 
*r, Cyprian, C, P. 
Pr. Ernest, 'C.. P. 
Pf. Jeremiah, C. e. 

. Basil, 
‘rT, Terence, Cc. 'p, 
Fr. William, C. P. 
*r. Cuthbert, C. P. 


*r. Theophane, C. P. 


*r. Godfrey, C. P. 


INVEST NOW 
Provide for the future 
now before it is too late. 
“No pockets in a shroud.” 


MATURITIES: 
In TiME AND ETERNITY. 


INTEREST: 
CoMPOUNDED Every Day. 


OUR SPECIALTY 

Every issue is a First 
Mortgage on all the prayers, 
Masses and good works of 
our Representative on the 
PassionistChinese Missions. 

PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST: 

Are guaranteed by our 
Divine Underwriter: “Give 
and it shall be given unto 
you, good measure, pressed 
down and overflowing.” 

DEPOSIT BOXES: 

We cheerfully supply all 
ourpatrons with safe deposit 
boxes free on application. 


OUR ASSETS 


5 Sisters of Charity 

26 Passionist Missionaries 
7 Major Missions 

Many Mission Stations 
Churches, 

Chapels, 

Schools, 

Our Converts 

Our Friends 


LIABILITIES 


22,000,000 Pagan Souls 
Thousands of Homeless 
Children and Aged Poor. 
A million people in misery 
The many sick and dying. 
EXCESS 
LIABILITIES 
Chapels, } 
Schools, TO 
Orphanages, | BE 


Dispensaries, BUILT 
Hospitals. 


TAKE NO CHANCES! 

Do not depend upon 
your heirs. Put it in 
writing yourself. NOW. 


All Deposits, Applications for Safe Deposit Boxes, or Requests 
for Further Information should be Addressed to American Office: 


PASSIONIST FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


Care of THE SIGN 


West Hoboken 


New Jersey 





